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The March of Events 


HINT is given of the unparalleled 
A increase of wealth in the United 
States last year by the dividend pay- 
ments that were made in January. Through 
the organized channels of banks and trust 
companies in New York alone, there was 
paid out on January 2, the enormous sum of 
$140,000,000. The year before the payments 
through the same channels were $10,000,000 
less; and four years ago the sum was hardly 
more than half as great. These dividend and 
interest payments made through the organ- 
ized channels of disbursement in New York 
city are of course but a mere fraction of the 
earnings of capital for the last half-year; for 
thousands of companies and all private cor- 
porations and firms make their payments 
directly to their stockholders and partners. 
There is no method of computing their 
amount. 

And the earnings of labor and of profes- 
sional work have been still more. The 
abounding prosperity is indicated also by the 
two and a half billions of dollars held in the 
savings banks by six millions of depositors ; 
and a striking measure of the rate of enrich- 
ment is given by the conservative estimate 
that there are now more than 4000 million- 
aires among us. They have become too 
common to attract attention, and the mere 
possession of great wealth no longer confers 
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distinction. No other country ever had so 
many rich men, nor so many that are well-to- 
do, nor pushed forward so rapidly in the 
getting of wealth. 

The first impulse of congratulation soon 
takes the sober tone in a thoughtful mind of the 
responsibility that such prosperity brings. It 
will try men’s character and put to the sever- 
est test the prudence and the self-restraint of 
the people. The problems of providing proper 
training for the young and of maintaining a 
well-balanced democratic life become more seri- 
ous than they were when we were younger and 
poorer. Yet no man who knows the social 
and economic history of the American people, 
and who understands the deeper meaning of 
democracy, can doubt the essential soundness 
of their character or judgment, or harbor 
fear for the future. Democracy is vindicating 
itself in concrete ways, — even by its earnings 
of money, its diffused and almost universal 
earnings; and the winning of success has 
been the best discipline of character. 

These rapid strides toward generally dif- 
fused prosperity bring several interesting re- 
sults. One result is that almost every man 
of original force is becoming at least reason- 
ably well-to-do. Another is that there is less 
need, so far as one’s personal comfort is con- 
cerned, to trouble one’s self about accumu- 
lating property. A comparatively poor man 
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may now enjoy comforts and even luxuries 
that were beyond the reach of the rich in any 
previous era. 


COSTUME OF THE EMPEROR. 
The figure before it is a sort of Chinese sceptre, cloisonné peacock 
inlaid with pure gold. The garment itself is of lilac silk, very heavily 
embroidered with gold, 


EVENTS 


WILL CHARACTER DECLINE IN PROSPERITY ? 
N considering the effect of wealth on char- 
acter, the first fact that strikes a man who 
draws his conclusions from his own observa- 
tions, and not from books written about pre- 
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vious conditions of life and work —is this, 
that our prosperity is the product, in the last 


analysis, of the character of the people. 
The character of the people is the main 


element in it. Other things contribute to it. 
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Coal and iron and copper, the rich soil of 
the prairies, the cotton lands and the forests 
— most bountiful is our raw material, most 
inviting our rich continent, and Nature blesses 
us most lavishly. But the American citizen 
has become a better farmer than his com- 
petitor in other lands, a better miner, a better 
master of tools, a better worker in metal and 
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WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF HOLLAND, 


Who is engaged to marry Duke Henry of Mechlenburg-Schwerin on 
February 7, 1gor. 


wood and leather, a better builder, a better 
organizer, an abler captain of industry. And 
he has attained his skill and his grasp and 
his daring because he has been a free man. 
If he can make a machine do the work that 
a hundred hands have done before, he is free 
to use the machine. If he can cheapen a 
process of production by a great combination 
of industries, he is free to combine them. 
The American man, then, may be trusted 
with the great responsibility that falls to him 
as the industrial master of the world, and as a 
citizen of the world’s richest commonwealth. 


EUROPEAN EXPLANATION OF AMERICAN 
PROGRESS 

HE inevitable result of American in- 

dustrial development now that it is 
finding full expression has struck European 
economists with surprise. The London 7zmes 
attributes American industrial leadership to 
two prime causes : — 

“The choice given to youth is the chief secret of 
the amazing enterprise exhibited by the American 
iron and steel trade during the last dozen years. 
Youth gets a position which is supposed here to 


belong to long experience. There it is believed that 
for business purposes demanding energy and fresh 
perceptions a man of thirty is as good as he is 
likely to be.” 


It is not so much a deliberate choice given 
to youth; it is the habit that American youth 
have of going directly at important tasks, and 
the opportunity that capable men can make 
for themselves, in youth or in later life. 

In its second reason Zhe Zimes is more 
accurate : — 

“ He takes his pleasure in what he is doing, and 
is not afraid to admit that he is in pork or in grain 
if the fact be so. He is curious as to all that 
affects his business, and he is open to new ideas 
in a way which is unusual with us.” 


This strikes close to the core of the matter 
— “he takes his pleasure in what he is doing.” 

And herein is the sound philosophical rea- 
son why a discontented and despairing man 
is an unsocial and undemocratic product and 
a positive evil in the community. 


ENGLISH TRADE UNIONS AS A HINDRANCE 


ISCUSSING the same subject of Ameri- 

can industrial supremacy, the London 
Spectator concludes that the cause of Eng- 
land’s falling behind is the refusal of English 
workmen under the influence of the trade 
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HALL WHERE CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL SAT AT 
THE TRIAL OF AARON BURR. 


unions to render an honest equivalent for 
their wages. It says: — 

“We believe if a deputation of British trades 
unionists of the best type were to visit America 
and conduct a thorough investigation of trade con- 
ditions there, they would return convinced that 
their duty to their countrymen in future would be 
best discharged by encouraging the universal prac- 
tice of the best and hardest work compatible with 
health during recognized working hours.” 


So far, so good. But the cause lies deeper 
than this proposed remedy. There is a rea- 
son why the English trade union represses 
the individuality and the skill of the workman 
more than the American trade union. It is 
the deeper feeling of class distinction. The 








THE MONUMENTAL CHURCH IN RICHMOND, VA., 
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very structure of society plays a primary part 
in this difference. 

Mr. William Clarke takes up the subject 
in the Contemporary Review and says that 
a democratic people will always outstrip an 
aristocratic people in industry, because a 
democratic people have no better taste than 
to enjoy their toil; that the great centres of 
industry will gradually pass from England to 
lands where the English stock has developed 
democratic conditions.of society, and England 
itself will never become democratic; that it 
will remain aristocratic because the love of a 
lord is a deeper sentiment than the desire 
for equal opportunity; that more and more 
England will become the pleasure-place for 
the idle rich of the Western world who have 
ceased to love their work and have developed 
social aspirations of an aristocratic kind, and 
wish to have better personal service than can 


be found in a democracy. 
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THE TOMBS OF CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL AND HIS 
WIFE IN THE OLD SHOCKOE CEMETERY, RICHMOND, VA. 


A NEW BASIS OF PATRIOTISM 


NE noteworthy fact that marks the prog- 
ress of the past century is the change in 

the expression of American patriotism. <A 
hundred years ago we thanked God that we 
were not as other men were because we had 
no king. The possible danger of royalty runs 


through all Jefferson’s writings. He mis- 
judged Hamilton and Marshall, and even sus- 
pected Washington because he feared that 
they had a toleration of what he regarded as 
monarchical tendencies. The dominant fact 
about democracy in all men’s minds then was 
the democratic form of government. The real 
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JOHN MARSHALL. 


From a portrait, considered by experts the best extant, for many years in the possession of Chief Justice Gray and reproduced here 
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JOHN MARSHALL. 


From a silhouette hanging on the walls of the Virginia Historical 
Society. 


democratic structure of society they had in fact 
not achieved. Slavery existed, and well-defined 
social classes in a different sense from any social 
classes that exist among us to-day. Students 
at Harvard College used to be enrolled, not 
alphabetically, but in the order of the social 
distinction of their fathers. The Old World 
prejudice against a man who worked with his 
hands, and to a degree also against a man in 
trade, was still general and strong. American 
patriotism then sounded the note of govern- 
ment forms and hatred of kings. 

The note has significantly changed, and a 
very different one is sounded at the beginning 
of this century. Patriotism now expresses 
itself in terms that are essentially industrial. 
To build a better bridge in British India than 
any British builder, and to build it more 
quickly ; to equip railroads with locomotives 
in British South Africa— even these things 
find expression in patriotic terms. The higher 
things that these imply are the real basis of a 


very substantial patriotism — namely, the free- 
dom of opportunity which has made these 
achievements possible. It is insistence on the 
same freedom of opportunity that now finds 
expression in the extension of free education, 
the multiplication of free libraries, and the 
long list of activities that are peculiarly Ameri- 
can. Industrial and even purely mechanical 
achievements, therefore, rest on a patriotic 
basis, not because they fill our coffers, but 
because they demonstrate the superiority of the 
man reared under freedom of opportunity over 
the man reared under the restricted oppor- 
tunity of Old World social conditions. 


THREE NOTEWORTHY MEN 


N an unusually long list of notable men 
who have died during the month are Mr. 
Oswald Ottendorfer, editor of the New York 
Staats-Zeittung, Ex-Governor Wolcott, of 
Massachusetts, and the historian, Professor 
Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University. Mr. 
Ottendorfer enjoyed the distinction, with Mr. 
Schurz, of belonging to the party of revolu- 
tionary German youth whose romantic and 
heroic attachment to liberty caused their 


expatriation, and who won great influence and 
honor as American citizens. Mr. Ottendorfer 
made a most generous and public-spirited use 
of his wealth and of the power of his news- 


paper. Mr. Wolcott came as near as any man 
of his generation to the ideal of a perfect 
public servant —a man of fortune, of cultiva- 
tion, of industry, of the greatest public spirit, 
and of the keenest conscientiousness. Pro- 
fessor Tyler has left a monument of industry 
in his Literary History of the American 
Revolution and of the Colonial Period. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


R. DANIEL C. GILMAN, after a ser- 
vice of twenty-five years, resigns the 
presidency of the Johns Hopkins University. 
He has earned the distinction in a greater 
degree perhaps than any other man engaged 
in American educational work, of having so 
directed a single institution as radically to 
effect higher education throughout the whole 
country. The character of the Johns Hopkins 
University is the personal creation of Mr. Gil- 
man. When he was called to its head, the 
trustees gave him a singularly free hand to 
shape it. He searched the whole world over, 
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and brought together such a company of 
investigators as had not before been gathered 
about any American institution. Twenty-five 
years ago the greatest of our universities paid 
scant attention to research; but now every 
one has its graduate department, and lays 
great emphasis on original work. Develop- 
ment in this direction would have taken place 
with a certain rapidity by the natural pressure 
of events, but the great impetus given to it 
by Mr. Gilman’s organization of the Johns 
Hopkins University greatly hastened it. It 
began its career with a degree of freedom 
and daring that no other one of our insti- 
tutions had at its birth. Mr. Huxley deliv- 
ered the inaugural address, Mr. Huxley’s 
great pupil, Dr. Martin, accepted the chair 
of Biology, Dr. Rowland became the head of 
the department of Physics, Dr. Remsen, of 
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Chemistry, Mr. Sylvester, of Mathematics, 
Dr. Gildersleeve, of Greek, and later, Mr. 
Lanier, of English, and so on in all the 
departments. Dr. Osler, Dr. Welch, and 
others of similar aims put the Medical School 
and the Hopkins Hospital on the same high 
plane. A larger proportion of men trained at 
Johns Hopkins than at any other university 
now fill chairs in other institutions. The credit 
for this particular direction of work is due 
to Mr. Gilman. He has, therefore, the satis- 
faction not only of having established the 
university over which he has presided, but 
of having given a new direction and a new 
impulse to higher American education in 
general; and a greater distinction than this 
no man of his profession in this generation 
has earned. 





THE CANAL COMPANY'S DREDGE, CITY OF NEW YORK, IN 
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The university has had an unfortunate 
financial experience, because a large part of its 
endowment consisted of the stock of a railroad 
which its founder conceived to be the securest 
form of investment. The promise of recovery 
from insufficient financial support ought to 
stir the friends of higher learning to endow 
it munificently. It has won the right of per- 
petual existence — unimpaired. 


DUMB AND FORMLESS SCHOLARSHIP 


N one sense the Johns Hopkins University 

fulfilled its mission when it emphasized 
the value of research and made original 
investigation the fashion in American edu- 
cation, —in other words, transplanted and 
naturalized the German university. What 
may (with all proper respect to great learn- 
ing that is dumb) be called a companion task 
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in American training awaits and cries out for 
proper development. During these twenty- 
five years of research-work, the Hopkins 
University, many scholars as it has trained, 
has not turned out one who has attained the 
highest distinction cr a widespread or long- 
lived influence by his gift of expression — not 
a Huxley of the Essays or of the Lay Ser- 
mons or of the Letters. Or consider the 
Department of History (since the same sub- 
ject was discussed the other day at the meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association), 
hardly more than one Hopkins student of 
History has a style good enough to save him. 
A member of the English faculty at Harvard, 
where there are post-graduate courses in great 
number in History and in English, declared 
recently, perhaps in a mood of too great de- 
spondency, that in fifteen years Harvard had 
not turned out a man who writes with dis- 
tinction. The advance in sound scholarship 
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during this period has been incalculable. But 
is it not a proper part of the training of men 
that they should be taught to write so that to 
read them will not be penal labor? Or is 
style the forthright gift of God? And are 
our scientific masters willing to admit either 
that it is not desirable, or that they do not 
know how to find out the secrets of it? One 
of our ripest scholars, Professor Price of 
Columbia, declared the other day in an ad- 
dress before the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, that this helpless and hopeless dulness 
and formlessless of contemporaneous writing 
are visited on us for our neglect of Greek 
literature — for our neglect of the sense of 
form that is sharpened by the study of Homer 
and of the Greek dramatists. Greek literature 


is the greatest school of literary form, yet 
many an Englishman has written our tongue 
with distinction who knew little Latin and 
less Greek; and most of our Greek scholars 
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THE NEW SUBWAY IN NEW YORK CITY. 
A view of Union Square in front of ‘‘ The World’s Work” office. 


themselves write—at least with less than 
great distinction of style. The whole secret 
of the pitiable dumbness of our scholars is 
not quite explained, we fear, by Mr. Price’s 
theory. 

Accuracy and original research are the right 
passports to an academic career ; but these are 
not all of life nor of learning. An historian 
who cannot make his narrative interesting is 
damned already, and no amount of learning 
and research can save him. The common 
sense of the English race always swings back 
to this conclusion, however far our acade- 
micians may wander from it for a time; and 
it rests with them to explain why, with all our 
advancement in sound learning, so many more 
educated Englishmen than Americans write 
our common tongue with distinction ; and why 
it is that in academic circles it is no reproach 
to an American scholar to write without style 
and without proportion. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC PLACES 
HE New York Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Scenic and Historic Places and 

Objects, under the presidency of Mr. Andrew 
H. Green, has so extended its influence that 
the trustees have applied to Congress for the 
creation of a national society. It has already 
accomplished so much in the state of New 
York that its continued and wider activity is 
of the greatest possible interest to all who 
take an increasing pride in American history 
and scenery. All over the Union such a 
pride is more alert by far than it ever was 
before. A joint commission of the states of 
New York and New Jersey has just succeeded 
in arresting the quarrymen’s destruction of 
the Palisades of the Hudson River, which is 
a matter of interest to the whole country ; for 
a long time a society in Massachusetts has 
been putting up tablets on buildings and spots 
of historic interest; and in Virginia there is 
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an active effort to preserve and in a measure 
to restore the church of Bruton parish at Will- 
iamsburg—a building of as rich historic 
value as any in the Union. The study of our 
own history, the epidemic of historical fiction, 
and the Daughters and Sons of all our histori- 
cal epochs are teaching us the value of our 
background, and there is no more wholesome 
lesson. 
MR. BRYAN AND HIS PAPER 

HE future of the Democratic party con- 

tinues to be discussed, chiefly by its 
opponents, but in very general terms. Only 
one specific suggestion has been made — that 
Mr. Bryan be retired as a presidential candi- 
date. This is plainly what Mr. Cleveland 
meant when he wrote that the party should 
return to first principles and should give 
the rank and file a chance. Mr. Bryan’s 
indirect response shows that he understood 
Mr. Cleveland. But he still stands for the 


(See page 367.) 


Kansas City platform —in other words, for 
free silver. Yet, what candidate ever for- 
swore his own platform ? 

It has been reported that nearly all the 
Democratic Executive Committee insist on Mr. 
Bryan’s retirement. But Senator Jones, the 
chairman, was stirred by this announcement 
to deny that anybody had suggested such a 
thing; and Mr. Bryan himself, at a public 
dinner in Lincoln, Neb., refrained from saying 
that he would not again be a candidate. It 
is almost inconceivable that the Democratic 
party will again nominate him. But if the 
managers wish to make sure of avoiding such 
a mistake, they will do well to have a candi- 
date in training some time before the next 
national convention meets. 

While the general discussion goes on, Mr. 
Bryan is preparing his weekly paper, Ze 
Commoner, and his friends are sending their 
subscriptions to him in great numbers. There 
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As seen in the studio of Mr. Turner. 


is no public man now living who has as many prosper greatly for a period. But it cannot 

personal friends as Mr. Bryan; and for this have a permanent success, for it must be a 

reason, if for no other, his weekly paper will personal organ. It will be a legitimate means 
of earning an income and of keeping an active 
publicity. But since it will not compete in 
news-gathering with the daily papers, and will 
not be a merely local paper, it cannot come 
to have an institutional value. It will not be 
a necessary part of the community life where 
it is printed. It must be simply a personal 
organ. Mr. Bryan can do nothing to prevent 
such a result. There is no such paper now 
alive in the United States, but many have at 
various times had a temporary prosperity. 
Mr. Henry George’s Standard was one of the 
last. One of the hardest lessons for preachers, 
clerical or lay, to learn is that the twentieth 
century, whatever it turn out to be, is clearly 
not going to be the century of sermons. It 
will learn what it will learn by events and by 
action, and it will care far less for anybody’s 
doctrine than any of its predecessors in the 
Christian era. 


A TYPICAL LOCAL NEWSPAPER 
BU. there is .a kind of weekly paper that 


A VIEW OF THE MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION has an institutional value, and a kind of 
BUILDING — PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. sermon, not of doctrine but of duty, that still 





THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


bears fruit. The Emporia Gazette, in Kansas, 
is such a paper, and such a sermon was pub- 
lished in the position of honor in its Christ- 
mas number: 


“ Emporia is a good, substantial, homelike, whole- 
some, clean-faced, good-hearted, businesslike place 
to live. . . . There is no gambling house in town 
and practically no poor people to support. ... The 
boys and girls are educating themselves in the best 
[public] schools in Kansas, and the jail is empty 
for months at a time. ... The Emporia banks 
show about a million dollars on deposit. Money 
for sensible investments may be had at from 5 to 6 
per cent. Wages of clerks range from $1 to $5 a 
day, and the cost of living makes it possible for 
every man to save money and buy a home. Five- 


sixths of the houses of Emporia are owned by the: 


men who live in them, and the social order of the 
town is not based on money.” 


Now the constant encouragement of a town 
spirit that takes pride in such facts, and in all 
that these facts imply, makes the paper a local 
institution; and the editor, who happens in 
this generation to be Mr. William Allen White, 
becomes a sort of high priest of good sense and 
orderliness and thrift for the community. And 


the paper is the organ of these homely con- 
quering qualities. It has something more than 
a personal character: it is institutional and 
permanent. 


THE NEW COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


N the first day of the new century 

the Commonwealth of Australia came 

into being, and the Earl of Hopetoun was 
inaugurated at Sydney with proper ceremony 
as the first Governor-General. This was an 
event of prime importance in political history. 
The new Commonwealth is the third great 
English state; and the colonies that compose 
it have shown themselves more flexible and 
daring in their political development than 
men of English stock elsewhere. Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd’s interesting book on “ Newest 
England ” records, with enthusiasm but with 
accuracy, the interesting experiments in ad- 
vanced democracy that distinguish these states 
from England and the United States and 
Canada. A somewhat different type of man 
has been developed there. The new Com- 
monwealth now contains three and a half 
millions of people, with riches of many sorts 
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——mines, agriculture, stock—and with ex- 
tensions of state-functions such as were never 
before tried by men who have the common 
sense and balanced judgment that go with 
English blood. 

The movement toward the confederation 
that has at last been accomplished has 
stretched itself over about a dozen years. 
There were difficult intercolonial questions to 
settle, and England’s consent to obtain, anda 
proper form of confederation to devise. Great 
Britain has learned well the lesson of the 
American Revolution, and the new Common- 
wealth has its freedom from annoying crown 
control and keeps its loyalty strong to the 
mother country. The new government has 
a protective tariff against all foreign coun- 
tries, but free trade between its several states, 
and the federation has other points of resem- 
blance to the United States. The franchise 
is the same; the powers of Parliament are 
limited by the states as in the United States, 
and all questions of purely Australasian inter- 
ests are adjudicated by the Supreme Court, 
and only those that involve other than Aus- 
tralasian interests go to the Queen in Council. 
The whole organization is a step in advance 
toward complete independence over the 
organization of the Dominion of Canada. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE glare of apparent war still hangs red 

over South Africa. When viewed from 

a distance it casts an enlarged reflection, and 

appears lurid and formidable. When it is 

viewed close at hand it is a spread-out fire in 

the brushwood. It is not a conflagration, but 

it is menacing, for it smoulders in an inflam- 
mable region. 

The pacification of the Boer country, “the 
raider’s ground,” is a wearisome task. It will 
cost more lives and more treasure. In the 
ranks of the scattered forces are between two 
thousand and three thousand colonial rebels. 
If captured, they will have to face charges 
of high treason. They prefer to fight as 
long as they can —as who would not in their 
place? Although their punishment may be 
light when the end comes, they will elude 
capture as long as possible. With them are 
hundreds of implacable and proscribed men 
who have nothing to win or to lose. Then 
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there are a few European adventurers and a 
large proportion of the most ignorant Dutch, 
who have never seen an English proclamation 
and could not read one if they had. They 
believe any tale that is told to them, and they 
are kept afield partly through fear, partly by 
ignorance of the terms offered if they will lay 
down theirarms. The English mistaken pol- 
icy of- leniency at one time and harshness at 
another has produced a feeling of distrust 
among them. Then there are the leaders — 
men whose names have become synonyms of 
partisan strategy, military knowledge, and re- 
sourcefulness. No one is so willing to give 
them credit for all those qualities as the rank 
and file of the English army, and none so 
eager to extend the hand of friendship and 
admiration when the war is over. Then there 
is the country, the vastness of which is not 
understood, a country larger than France, 
Germany, and Spain all put together; and 
there is the store of buried ammunition, pre- 
pared long ago for the present contest, which 
was not unforeseen by either side. 

This mobile force helps itself to the prop- 
erty of friend and foe alike, and to that of the 
former neutral, the Kaffir. They have a com- 
plete knowledge of the country, the power of 
disbanding and reuniting, the ability to march 
without transports. The fighting Boer of to- 
day lays aside his rifle to-morrow and becomes 
for a day the injured burgher who desires 
nothing but peace. The next day he is the 
soldier again. 

The difficulties of the problem surely are 
many. Both sides are weary of it, for there 
are more Boers under the protection of the 
English, exclusive of those in prison, than in 
the active commands. The world, too, is weary 
of it. And there can be but one end; Eng- 
land cannot draw back. Losses, mistakes, 
errors of judgment, wrongs, a heavy cost, and 
carelessness may have made the past, but there 
can be but one course for the future. But if 
England is wise, she will make use of the 
Afrikander spirit and sentiment in the work 
of reconstruction. For if this task is not done 
wisely and well, the conflagration may start 
again. 

Very early in the new year Lord Roberts 
arrived in England, was created an Earl, and 
at once went about his duties as Commander- 
in-Chief of the British army. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE END IN CHINA 


HE civilized world is very weary of the 
trouble in China, and it was with relief 
that it read of the sending of the preliminary 
note to the Chinese government signed by the 
ministers of the Powers and its probable im- 
mediate acceptance by the Emperor. The 
terms are severe—measured by Western 
standards, even brutal. But those who know 
the Oriental character best say that such 
severity is necessary. If so, may the exe- 
cution of the agreement be hastened so that 
Christian civilization may turn to pleasanter 
duties. The terms imposed upon China by 
this agreement are — 


The sending of a special imperial messenger to 
Berlin to express regret for the murder of the 
German minister, and the putting up of a com- 
memorative tablet on the spot where he was killed ; 
and reparation to the Japanese government for the 
murder of a Japanese official. 

The “severest punishment” of a large number’ 
of princes and leaders of the anti-foreign crusade ; 
and the suspension for five years of official examina- 
tions in the cities where foreigners were killed. 
[ This is equivalent to the exclusion of the ambitious 
Chinese in these cities from seeking government 
positions, — the highest honor in the Empire. It 
is akin to disfranchisement. ] 

The putting up of an expiatory monument in 
every foreign cemetery that was desecrated. 

The prevention of the importation of firearms 
and of materials to be used for making them. 

“‘ Equitable indemnities ” to foreign governments, 
societies, and individuals. 

Permanent legation guards. 

The destruction of all forts that may obstruct 
communication between Peking and the sea, and 
the military occupation by the Powers of certain 
places for the same purpose. 

Membership in any anti-foreign society to be 
punished by death. 

New treaties with foreign Powers, a reform of the 
Chinese foreign office, and the reception of foreign 
representatives in an Occidental rather than an Ori- 
ental way. ' 


Such terms imposed upon any Western gov- 
ernment would be equivalent to overthrowing 
it. Its effect on China will be to prevent anti- 
foreign activity, to give the Powers practical 
control over the Empire in case anti-foreign 
activity should begin again, to prevent the 
government from obstructing any march on 
its capital, and to force it to mortgage its rev- 
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enues to pay indemnities. China will be open 
for exploitation, legitimate and illegitimate. 
Nominally the integrity of the Empire will be 
respected; but its real independence will be 
taken away. 

Presumably the Powers will soon ratify this 
agreement, in substance; and then the first 
chapter in modern Chinese history will be 
closed. The second chapter will probably be 
financial and industrial exploitation. 


CHRISTIAN WAYS IN A HEATHEN CAPITAL 


HE sooner that this chapter in Chinese 

history can be ended, the better; for 
the foreign occupation is not bringing results 
that are wholly satisfactory to civilization. 
The report is easily credible that in many of 
the provinces under a paralyzed local govern- 
ment there is great unrest, and the danger is 
constant of renewed anti-foreign outbreaks ; 
“punitive”’ expeditions have been continued, 
‘and foreign forces away from the central 
command at Peking are “foreign devils” in 
fact. “The killing of Chinese,’ says one 
despatch, ‘‘is still fashionable in Peking.” 
The Germans are reported as having be- 
headed thirteen men for merely trivial of- 
fences. When, on December 31, at the busiest 
hour of the day, the man who shot the Ger- 
man minister was beheaded in the street 
where the minister fell, he was kept in a 
posture ready for execution for half an hour 
till the German officers should arrive. who 
wished to witness it. Meantime the question 
of precedence between the German com- 
mander-in-chief and the German minister 
causes trouble in the social life of Peking. 


A BUDDHIST APPEAL TO CHRISTENDOM 


VERY remarkable document, which has 

hardly received the attention that it 
deserves, was issued some time ago by ‘“Rep- 
resentatives of the Great Japan Buddhists’ 
Union at their headquarters within the Ken- 
ninji temple in Kyoto, Empire of Great 
Japan”; and it was addressed to “our rev- 
erend ecclesiastical brethren of the world,” of 
all religions. These Buddhists set forth in a 
temperate and respectful way their conviction 
that the disturbances in China “had their 
origin in the workings of religion,’ and they 
made an appeal for the welfare of China and 
for religion that will build up character. 
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“The forms of religion in the world,” they 
declare, “are manifold,” and all the advanced 
forms of religions are based upon the principle 
of love for mankind, with “the avowed object 
of securing for the world a higher state of 
happiness and prosperity.” These priests 
see “the great truth shining above” and 
“four hundred million souls groping below.” 

This impressive appeal, addressed espe- 
cially to Christendom, first expresses sincere 
admiration for the Christian missionaries who 
have wisely worked for the spread of their 
religion. Then the letter declares that the 
cause of the implacable hostility of the 
Chinese toward foreigners was the appre- 
hension and terror that the Christian mission- 
aries inspired, because they “ have arrogated 
to themselves the power of protecting the 
followers of their creed in utter disregard of 
the latter’s criminality under the laws of the 
state.” The Chinese, therefore, believed that 
the missionaries were instruments in carrying 
out the intrigues of their own governments. 
The analysis of the situation ends with the 
following statement and appeal : — 


“ As a matter of fact, the propagators of religion 
ought to seek for peace, and inspire men with the 
principles of humanity, but the missionaries in China 
have constantly assumed an obnoxious attitude, and 
have thus brought upon the religious world a great 
disgrace and chagrin. 

“Such being the case, we, the Buddhists of 
Japan, cannot but express our desire that all the 
ecclesiastics in the world should, in conjunction with 
us, recognize the above fact —a fact which clearly 
shows that the missionaries in China have proceeded 
far beyond the fundamental principles of religion— 
and devote their energies to formulating a plan by 
which the suspicion as well as the apprehension 
harbored by the Chinese against the foreign mis- 
sionaries may speedily be removed.” 


These Buddhists then make two definite 
propositions : — 


(1) “That the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
world should exercise their influence in restraining 
the missionaries in China from proceedings which 
are likely to create suspicion on the part of the 
Chinese as to the existence of their secret connec- 
tion with the foreign policy of their own countries. 

(2) “Nor should they be allowed to claim com- 
pensation for damages incurred, as they have hith- 
erto done, for nothing can be more incompatible 
with the true principles of religion.” 
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GENERAL CHAFFEE AND THE LOOTING OF 
PEKING 


ENERAL CHAFFEE sent a “rude” 
note of protest to Count von Waldersee 
against the looting of the Chinese imperial 
palace, in which he reminded the commander- 
in-chief that the looting had not been done 
by the troops that shared the hardships of the 
campaign, but by later comers. 

It is presumed that he meant the Germans. 
The note was returned to the American gen- 
eral as discourteous ; but his protest has been 
heard round the world, and most emphatically 
approved in the United States. The French 
government has refused to permit the plunder 
sent home by French soldiers to be landed, 
and has ordered an inquiry. The imperial 
palace and everything else has been looted 
most barbarously. All accounts agree that 
the foreign occupation of Peking has been a 
succession of acts of vandalism. 

General Chaffee’s brusque protest is char- 
acteristic of the man. The incident recalls 
his action years ago, when he was a cavalry 
captain in the West. He was ordered to look 
after some unruly Indians in Arizona. Just 
before starting out, he dropped into the signal 
office and asked if there were any orders for 
him from Washington. 

“No, sir,” said the operator. 

“Well,” was Chaffee’s reply, “I am going 
out to look for some Indians. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if your telegraph lines were cut. 
You will probably hear of some dead Indians, 
but you will hardly get anything from Wash- 
ington.” 

The captain and his troop went forth; the 
wires were cut, and there were several dead 
Indians in the morning — but no orders were 
received from Washington telling Chaffee not 
to “shoot first.” 


SIGNIFICANT SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITY 


HE increasing educational activity in 
many of the Southern States is cause 

for congratulation. In Georgia, for instance, 
the state Senate voted for the public schools 
this year $1,000,000, an increase of $200,000 
over the previous year; but the House did 
not agree to the increase, much to the regret 
of a large part of the public sentiment of the 
state. Yet $40,000 was appropriated for the 
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State School of Technology, and an appropri- 
ation was made for the erection of a textile 
building there. Private benefactions have 
increased this sum. 

The same direction is given to educational 
effort in Alabama, which appropriated a large 
sum for the Boyd Industrial School at Bir- 
mingham. This is an institution which owes 
its existence to the activity of the women of 
that manufacturing city. The public school 
appropriation in Alabama is this year $1,000,- 
ooo. It was only $544,000 ten years ago. 

In fact, industrial and technical education 
is receiving a great impulse everywhere in 
the South—for both races. At the session 
of the Southern Educational Association in 
Richmond, Va., in December, which was at- 
tended by 500 persons from all parts of the 
South, the Chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi sketched a plan for a great indus- 
trial school for the blacks, a proper endow- 
ment of which would require not less than 
$3,000,000. That men’s minds should run 
in this direction is something gained. Three 
million dollars could not be better given than 
for such a purpose. A plan has been made 
for the conference on Southern education 
(attended by both Northern and Southern 
men), which has for several years been held 
at Capon Springs, W.Va., to be held this 
year at Winston, N.C. One result of this 
conference will be the emphasis put on indus- 
trial training. 

Indeed, the success of practical education 
in the trades and crafts, for both races, is the 
significant thing in Southern thought and 
effort. The popularity of the idea implies a 
revolution. 


A THREATENED DANGER TO VIRGINIA 


HE one tendency that has for a long time 

spasmodically threatened to retard public 
school education for the blacks (and, there- 
fore, for the whole community) in one South- 
ern state after another, has come up again in 
Virginia. There is a party that proposes to 
limit the appropriations for Negro schools in 
proportion to the taxes paid by Negroes. In 
Virginia, for instance, the Negroes are one- 
third of the population, and the Negro schools 
receive one-third of the public school fund; 
but they pay only one-ninth of the school tax. 
The proposition, therefore, is to give the 
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Negro schools only one-ninth instead of one- 
third of the school fund. 

Such a programme has been proposed and 
defeated in nearly every Southern state. 
Only Mississippi, we believe, has a constitu- 
tion that will permit it; and an amendment 
permitting it was adopted by that state at the 
last election. Even the programme of Negro 
disfranchisement is far less dangerous than 
such a discrimination made in the appropria- 
tion of school money. It throws the weaker 
race on its own slender resources for public 
education, and denies the state’s obligation to 
the most ignorant and dependent part of the 
population —a step so far backward that it is 
hard to believe that there is serious danger of 
its being taken at this late day in Virginia. 
To disfranchise the Negro and to leave him 
to pay his own school bills —that is to make 
him forever an incubus on the community, with 
little hope for him or for the community. 
Such action would be a startling indication of 
civic decay. 


HOW NEGRO DISFRANCHISEMENT HAS WORKED 


HE disfranchisement of the Negro is 

forthwith to be accomplished in Virginia. 
An extra session of the Legislature will meet 
January 23 to issue a call for a state conven- 
tion so to amend the constitution as to deprive 
the mass of the blacks of the ballot. Virginia 
will then put itself in line with the Carolinas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana; and Alabama is 
likely soon to follow. 

While well-informed public sentiment every- 
where would approve the disfranchisement 
of the illiterate, white and black alike, it is 
plain that the dominant Southern sentiment 
approves the disfranchisement of the illiterate 
black but lacks the fairness and the courage 
to disfranchise the illiterate white man also. 
The Virginian convention seems likely to 
accomplish the result by a variation of the 
“ orandfather ” clause (which permits an illit- 
erate man to vote if his father or grandfather 
voted before the Negro was enfranchised) by 
permitting illiterate men to vote whose fathers 
or grandfathers were in military service. 
This provision will give the ballot to most 
illiterate whites and to few illiterate Negroes. 
For it will disfranchise practically all the 
blacks and practically no whites. The frankly 
avowed purpose in all these states is simply 
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to disbar the Negro. The provocation to do 
this any man who knows Southern conditions 
can understand. Heretofore, it is frankly 
confessed, the Negro has been disbarred by 
fraud; and is it not better to disbar him openly 
by law? But the selection of illiteracy as a 
disqualifying reason is not frank ; for illiterate 
white men are nowhere disfranchised. The 
motive, therefore, is deliberate, deep-seated, 
lasting. At no time within a period that liv- 
ing men need concern themselves about will 
the Negro vote in any considerable numbers. 
This is the definite and final and deliberate 
action of the dominant Southern sentiment. 
Upon this basis these states are now begin- 
ning a new era of political experiment. 

And many thoughtful men there hope for 
good results. They think that the Negro will 
soon come to take an active part in politics — 
the intelligent and thoughtful Negro, for the 
educated Negro who pays his taxes is not dis- 
barred; and many men think that there will 
be a division of party opinion and a new era 
of political thought and activity. 

But so far, the disfranchisement of the 
mass of blacks in South Carolina, in Missis- 
sippi, and in Louisiana (and there has been 
time enough in these states for results now 
to be apparent) has not brought such results. 
The Negro eliminated, only one political party 
remains, and political stagnation has followed. 
In Mississippi, the requirement that a poll 
tax be paid long before the election deprives 
many white men also of their votes. But it 
does not bar them out of nominating conven- 
tions. Many communities are ruled by a 
mere handful of whites who cannot even 
cast a ballot. 

For instance, there are 320,000 males of 
voting age in Mississippi, but the whole vote 
cast in the state in November was only 59,000. 
This is 11,000 votes less than were cast four 
years ago under the same restrictions of 
suffrage. In other words, the whole state 
of Mississippi cast practically no more ballots 
to elect seven members of Congress than were 
cast in a single congressional district in New 
York. (The fourteenth New York district 
cast 58,000 votes.) In the town of Eudora, 
where a mayor, a marshal, a treasurer, and 
four aldermen were elected, only eight votes 
were cast, and of the eight voters seven are 
said to have been candidates for office. 
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“The same men,” says a trustworthy despatch 
from New Orleans, “were voters, candidates for 
office, and judges of election to pass as judges on 
their own votes as voters for themselves; and 
in spite of all their efforts they could get only 
one outsider to come to the polls and cast his 
ballot.” 


Thjs is an extreme case; but in every state 
that has disfranchised the Negro (making a 
discrimination between him and the ignorant 
white man, in the white man’s favor) political 
activity has constantly disappeared, the vote 
has shrunk, public spirit in politics has died. 
In Louisiana the total vote in November fell 
from 99,000 in 1896 to 61,000; of Mississippi, 
from 69,000 to 59,000; of South Carolina, 
from 68,000 to 50,000 —the shrinkage in 
four years in these three states being nearly 
68,000 votes, in spite of the increase of 
population. 

Such profound and increasing indiffer- 
ence of an electorate is a state of things 
never contemplated in the Republic. The 


proposal to reduce the South’s representa- 
tion in Congress may or may not now be 


carried out in the new apportionment; but 
these states can hardly hope that the elimi- 
nation of a large part of the voters, and the 
neglect by the rest of the highest privilege 
of citizenship, will bring the South political 
power, respect, or honor. What a sorry 
showing it is of political spirit and _ intelli- 
gence alongside of the great advance in 
material prosperity there! 

“Politics in Mississippi,’ said one of the 
most public-spirited and distinguished citizens 
of the state not long ago, —a man of distinc- 
tion who has always been a Democrat, — 
“politics in Mississippi has sunk so low that 
irresponsible little bosses rule in every pre- 
cinct, and a self-respecting citizen feels 
ashamed to take part in any contest; for all 
contests have become mere personal scrambles. 
As for the future, I cannot see a foot before 
me through the darkness.” 


THE FUTURE OF CUBA 


ENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, in a 
public address at St. Louis on De- 
cember 22, is reported to have said :— 


“T was in Havana when the American flag was 
raised over Morro Castle. Now, my dear friends, 
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I don’t desire to give away any political secrets, 
but, gentlemen, between you and me, the flag is 
up there to stay and will never be pulled down.” 

The indiscretion of the remark is as indis- 
putable as its truth is probable. It may not 
be true that Cuba will remain permanently a 
formal dependency ; but it may become a part 
of the United States. Whatever happen, it is 
hard to see how the United States can at any 
given time entirely relinquish more or less 
substantial control. Events and geography 
will determine the outcome, whatever may be 
the wishes of this administration or of any 
other, or whatever may be the purpose, in all 
good faith expressed in the Senate resolu- 
tion. Cuba is the military key to the Gulf 
and to the Isthmian canal. Cuba will never 
be free to permit other governments to obtain 
a dominant influence there, by purchase, by 
treaty, or by occupation. The future may 
bring almost any conceivable result ex- 
cept such absolute freedom as would imply 
these possibilities. Doubtless this is all that 
General Lee meant; and this is more than it 
became him as an officer in the army to say. 
But no student of international, or military, 
or even financial affairs is likely to reach any 
different conclusion. 

The State Department has sent an answer 
to an inquiry by the German government 
(and thereby also to Great Britain and France) 
whether the United States would assume re- 
sponsibility for losses incurred in Cuba by 
German subjects during the war. The United 
States has laid down the principle that the 
permanent government of Cuba must assume 
such responsibility, and that the United States 
government would not assume it unless Cuba 
should become a dependency of the United 
States. 

The government could make no other 
answer. But the raising of such a question 
leads a long way. All the important Euro- 
pean governments have many such claims to 
present. And these will discourage Cuban 
independence. Or suppose Cuba assumes 
them and could not pay them — shall foreign 
gunboats be permitted to go to Havana as 
foreign gunboats go to the chief seaports of 
other weak countries when strong govern- 
ments present unwelcome claims? Moreover, 
American interests in the island are multiply- 
ing and extending. The final outcome is as 
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interesting a political problem as the student 
of contemporaneous commercial and political 
forces could ask for study. 

The constitutional convention is making 
rapid progress toward formulating a plan of 
government; and the island is receiving a 
large stream of Spanish immigration. Since 
the war about 50,000 Spaniards have gone 
there, and they are landed now at the rate 
of more than 3000 a month. 


SUBJECTS OR CITIZENS? 


EVERAL cases are before the Supreme 
Court to test the constitutionality of the 
Porto Rican tariff. The question involved is 
whether the Constitution follows the flag — in 
other words, whether the laws of the United 
States apply also to our dependent islands. 
Can the United States government lawfully 
hold dependencies? The attorney-general 
presented a strong argument that our govern- 
ment has such a right under the Constitution, 
and able constitutional lawyers have pre- 
sented the contrary argument. 
It is difficult to see any very great practical 
difference, whatever the decision of the court. 


If it be unconstitutional to hold dependencies, 
and Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands are integral parts of the United States, 
they must still be held as territories, and the 
problem of ruling them will not be essentially 


different. If the court sustains the govern- 
ment’s contention that we may hold dependent 
territories and populations, of course the pres- 
ent status will continue. 

The most important practical result of a 
decision by the Court which shall mean that 
Porto Rico and the Philippines are an inte- 
gral part of the United States, if it should 
hand down such a decision, would be the 
abolition of import duties. If these islands 
are virtually territories of the United States, 
no duties can be levied on imports or exports 
between them and the United States. The 
great sugar and tobacco interests in particular 
would regret such a decision. But it is hard 
to see any very great practical effects other 
than these commercial ones. 

Looking somewhat farther forward, such a 
decision would mean that these islands must 
be kept in a territorial status or be admitted 
as states; but there is no graver danger, 
perhaps, of their admission into statehood 
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from the status of territories than from the 
status of dependencies. 

The cases before the Supreme Court excite, 
after all, then, chiefly a theoretical interest. 
The anti-Imperialists who seem to fancy that 
the United States government has entered 
upon a career of foreign conquest and is likely 
to conquer and annex foreign lands in every 
possible part of the world, would be gratified 
by a decision that should discourage such a 
plan. But no such plan ever existed except 
in their imaginations. No decision of the 
Court can practically help us solve the vexing 
and wearisome problem of the Philippines. 
The unfortunate fact will still confront us, 
that our duty is to bring peace and order there. 

Ex-President Harrison, who is one of the 
counsel against the government in one of the 
cases, delivered an address at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on December 14, in which he expressed, 
with a degree of emotion uncommon to him, 
his opinion that we cannot hold dependencies. 
He said :— 


“ There is no doubt that any international tribunal 
would affirm our title to the Philippines. The 
question which troubles us is their status. Are 
these people citizens or subjects, which?” 


If our title be clear, we cannot rid ourselves 
of responsibility ; and whether these people 
are citizens or subjects, they must submit to 
the United States government and keep the 
peace. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET IN HIS SECOND 
TERM 

HE announcement that most of the 

members of the present excellent Cabi- 
net of the President will remain with him 
during his next administration is significant 
for two reasons: It is one of the best work- 
ing Cabinets that any recent President has 
had, and it shows a degree of public interest, 
self-sacrifice, and esteem for the President 
that is a good augury for his second term. 
It is understood by all who know public 
affairs intimately not only that the President 
may at any time call for the resignation of 
any of his secretaries, but that every member 
of the Cabinet is ready at any time to give 
his resignation if his presence or his policy 
causes the slightest embarrassment to the 
President. It was reported a little while 
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ago, for instance, that Secretary Hay might 
resign beca.se of the Senate’s treatment of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; and it is per- 
fectly well known that, if the President at any 
moment desired Mr. Hay’s resignation, — an 
event that is inconceivable, — Mr. Hay would 
give it. It is not the least of the evidences 
of Mr. McKinley’s good working qualities that 
he birds such men to him with effective 
loyalty. 


THE POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT 


HE popular vote for President shows 
three interesting things : — 

(1) Many men of each party abstained from 
voting, for the total was only 45,132 greater 
than in 1896, whereas the increase in popu- 
lation adds about a million to the electorate 
every four years. The total vote last year 
was 13,970,234. Mr. McKinley received 
only about 100,000 more than in 1896, and 
Mr. Bryan 130,000 less. Many men in each 
party, then, were dissatisfied with their candi- 
date and platform. 

(2) Mr. Bryan’s largest gains were in New 
England, because of the anti-Imperialistic 
feeling, and in New York and New Jersey 
and Illinois, because of a milder fear of finan- 
cial disturbance; and his losses were greatest 
in Utah, in Colorado, and in the Pacific States, 
an indication of better times and of less faith 
in free silver. 

(3) Twelve Southern states cast a smaller 
vote than in 1896, partly because of the elimi- 
nation of the Negroes, and partly because 
many Gold Democrats abstained from voting. 

Neither party showed normal enthusiasm ; 
but the commercial honesty and common 
sense of the masses decided the question put 
to them in a businesslike and effective way, 
and Mr. McKinley’s plurality, in spite of 
losses in New England, New York, and IIli- 
nois, was the largest ever given to a presi- 
dential candidate. 


AS MANY INDIANS AS EVER 


HE census shows that the Indians are 

not becoming extinct under civilization. 
In fact, there is reason to think that there are 
now more in the United States than there 
were in the same area when the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. In 1829 the Secretary 
of War estimated their number at 313,000. 


In 1850 the census gave a total of 401,000; 
in 1870, 313,371; and in 1900 the total is 
331,000. 

But if they have not been exterminated by 
civilization, the race is gradually being ab- 
sorbed. Indians of the tribal organization and 
of pure descent are becoming fewer. There 
will be many an American citizen the next half 
century who will have straight black hair and 
a dark complexion ; and ultimately these char- 
acteristics will be all that will be left of the 
copper-colored man. About twenty per cent 
of the Indians (more than 60,000) have aban- 
doned tribal connections and government aid 
and are living as other men live. About 
85,000 more are included in the five civilized 
tribes of Indian Territory, but the tribal life 
of these will soon end, and they will be 
thrown upon their own resources. A half- 
century of government rations and agency 
control has hurt rather than helped the Indian 
character. But those that have had inalien- 
able land and have been forced to make their 
own way, have made a very respectable effort 
at intelligent self-support. Those that offered 
the most effective resistance to encroachment 
have made the best citizens afterwards. The 
so-called peaceful Indians who have never 
given the army trouble have shown the least 
ability to conduct their own affairs ; and they 
yield most easily to absorption. 


A RECORD OF THE WORLD’S TRADE 


HE Treasury Department is preparing 
a colossal trade review, which will be 
called ‘‘ The Abstract of the World.” It will 
be an extension of the invaluable handbook 
that it has hitherto issued about the trade and 
progress of the United States, which is known 
as the “ Statistical Abstract.” This new vol- 
ume will present a review of the world’s trade 
not only of to-day, but over a long term of 
years. It will bea history of commerce in de- 
tail. The opening chapter, which has been 
completed, shows the total imports and exports 
of every country of the world that has a sta- 
tistical record, from the earliest date of its 
record. From this volume the development 
of the world’s trade can be studied with a 
completeness never hitherto possible to the 
layman. 
For instance, the imports into the United 
Kingdom in 1800 were 81 million dollars; in 
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1899, 2043 million dollars, an increase of 2400 
per cent. The imports into the United States 
in 1800 were 52 million dollars, and in 1899, 
685 million dollars, an increase of 1215 per 
cent. In exports the contrast is clearly in 
favor of the United States. The exports from 
the United Kingdom in 1800 were I11 million 
dollars, and in 1899, 1287 million dollars, an 
increase of 1059 per cent. The exports of the 
United States in 1800 were 32 million dollars, 
and in 1899, 1203 million dollars, an increase 
of 3681 per cent. 

For the first time, the exports from the 
United States now exceed those from Great 
Britain. The growth of each for twenty-five 


years is very instructive : — 


VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE UNITED KINGDOM SINCE 1875 








UNITED 
| KINGDOM 


UNITED 
STATES 





$497,263,737 | $1,087,497,000 





57597351804 | 
607,566,495 | 
723,286,821 
754:656,755 
875,564,075 
814,162,951 
749,911,309 
7779523,718 
733,768,764 | 
673,593,506 | 
699.519,43° 
723,319,692 
679,597,477 
814,154,864 
845,999,603 
957+333,551 
923,237,315 
854,799,454 | 
807,312,116 | 
807,742,415 | 
986,830,080 
1,079,834,296 | 
1,233,564,828 | 
1,253,486,000 
1,308,913,789 | 





976,410,000 

967,913,000 

938,500,000 

932,090,000 
1,085,521,000 
1,138,873,000 
1,175,099,000 
1,166,982,000 
1,134,016,000 
1,037,124,000 
1,035,226,000 
1,079,944,000 
1,141,365,000 
I,211,442,000 
1,282,474,000 
1,203,169,000 
1,105,747,000 
1,062,162,000 
1,051,193,000 
I,100,452,000 
1,168,671 ,000 
1,139,882,000 
1,135,642,000 
1,287,971,039 
1,303,440,000 








* Eleven months. 


The United States has had, with much 
greater frequency than in any other country, 
an excess of exports over imports. In the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
and practically all European countries except 
Russia, Austro-Hungary, and Spain, the im- 
ports exceed the exports in some cases by 
large sums; and this is true also of China 
and Japan. In the newer and great produc- 
ing countries, — Canada, Mexico, Argentine, 
Australia, and India, — the exports exceed the 
imports in nearly every case, though in sums 
which are insignificant when compared with 
the enormous balance in favor of the United 


‘mated at $21,000,000 a year. 
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States in recent years. Not one of the coun- 
tries whose exports exceed their imports shows 
an excess approaching that enjoyed by the 
United States. In fact, the excess of exports 
in the entire group of sixteen countries hav- 
ing such excess gives a grand total of only 
415 million dollars in the last reported year, 
as against an excess of 555 million dollars in 
favor of the United States alone in the fiscal 


year of 1900. 
A POSTMASTER AT THE FARMER’S DOOR 


HE experiments that have been made 
with a free mail delivery in rural regions 
are suggestive and interesting. Four years 
ago Congress was persuaded to make a small 
appropriation for this work, which has every 
year been increased. The last was $1,750,000. 
Nearly three thousand rural routes have been 
established, and almost two million farmers 
and their families now enjoy the benefits of 
the service. The rural carrier, who receives 
$500 a year, makes a daily trip of about 
twenty-five miles. His wagon is an itinerant 
postoffice. He delivers mail, he registers 
letters, he sells stamps, and he cancels postage 
on mail matter collected. It is proposed that 
he shall also issue money orders. The demand 
for routes is increasingly large. Applications 
from twenty-five hundred communities are in 
the hands of the postal authorities. 
Postmaster-General Smith is convinced that 
the government must soon extend the service 
to cover practically the whole country. The 
rural population is estimated at twenty-four 
million people, three millions of whom, per- 
haps, live in such sparsely settled districts 
as to be practically inaccessible to carriers. 
The remaining twenty-one millions occupy a 
million square miles of territory. The gross 
cost of delivering the mails to them is esti- 
The net cost 
would be considerably less ; for many thousand 
fourth-class postoffices could be abolished, star 
routes superseded, and increased postal re- 
ceipts on account of improved facilities would 
bring a large revenue. The Postmaster- 
General would have the loss now suffered 
on second-class matter stopped, and he calcu- 
lates that this increase of net revenue would 
be sufficient to give free rural delivery to 
all accessible country folks. In his annual 
report, Mr. Smith says :— 
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“The cost to the government of this abuse (of 
second-class mail matter) is almost exactly equiva- 
lent to the estimated cost of broad national rural 
free delivery ; and if it is a question between favor- 
ing a very limited number of publishers and favor- 
ing twenty-one millions of people who live on the 
farms of the United States, there ought to be no 
hesitation in favoring the many rather than the 
few.‘ The abuse should be uprooted as a public 
duty; the national delivery service should be 
undertaken as a public policy ; and when, through 
the overthrow of the wrong, the right can be estab- 
lished without the slightest additional burden, the 
appeal becomes irresistible.” 

Almost every farmhouse in Great Britain 
and Belgium and France is reached by the 
postman. In other European countries there 
is rural delivery, but the carrier collects a fee. 
But nowhere is there a free system over such 
a wide area as the greater part of the United 
States. The subtle effects of the daily visits 
of the postman, or postmaster, would be far- 
reaching in rural life. As a piece of educa- 
tional machinery, general free delivery would 
be of incalculable value. 


DIVERGENT EGOTISMS 


HE annual dinner of the New England 
Society is one of the few public dinners 
in New York, from one year’s end to another, 
at which a serious word is spoken. This year 
Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, made a charac- 
teristic speech about the Puritan spirit and the 
new epoch in our national life. He was en- 
thusiastic and eloquent, as histemper is. He 
did what every public speaker must do or fail 
—he stirred his audience. ‘The Puritan 
spirit is constructive,” he said. 

“The Puritan spirit never criticised except to 
propose something better. The word of immor- 
tality in Puritanism is the master word ‘create.’ 
Build, build, — this is the message of Puritanism to 
the American people in the new epoch of our national 
life. . . . The future of the world is in our hands. 
This is not enthusiasm ; it is geography.” 

On the next afternoon one of the best daily 
papers in New York fell foul of Senator 
Beveridge’s speech in this fashion :— 

“Tt is neither enthusiasm nor geography. It is 
crowd language. It is the echo of the lower har- 
mony, that vulgar confluence of egotisms by which 
we tell the crowd, whether it is washed or unwashed, 
at a New England dinner or at an Australian korro- 
boree.” 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 









“Crowd language?’ Isn’tall oratory crowd 
language? Judged by these two specimens, 
which has suffered the greater decline, oratory 
or criticism? And which of these stirred men 
more? Or is it vulgar and inharmonious to 
be stirred? Forced to choose between the 
orator and the critic, most men of normal 
emotions would prefer the orator. And by 
the time their “vulgar confluence of ego- 
tisms’”’ runs to the silent sea, the orator’s part 
of the stream will carry a richer freight of 
fruitful experience and human gratitude. 
Meanwhile, too, he will have more fun in his 
flowing. 


A RADICAL PLAN OF MUNICIPAL REFORM 


HE great disinfectant that keeps a democ- 
racy wholesome is publicity ; and pub- 


‘licity is more than a disinfectant —it is the 


best and often the only weapon to fight estab- 
lished evils with. The committee of citizens 
in New York, who propose to restore the city 
to decency, have hit upon the right plan —to 
find out definite facts about the encouragement 
of vice by public officers, and then to publish 
these facts. This programme alone would 
cleanse the city morally as a strong wind blows 
away a fog. 

But the source of corrupt municipal gov- 
ernment will never be permanently removed 
until rich men and managers of great com- 
mercial and financial interests find a way to 
resist blackmail. They now—nearly all— 
contribute to campaign funds, many to the 
funds of the bosses of both parties, and not a 
few pay money to prevent legislation that is 
proposed on purpose to secure blackmail. 

There will be municipal misrule — organ- 
ized oppression, in fact—until the funda- 
mental cause of it is removed. If a vigilance 
committee, in addition to closing dives and 
stopping the petty levy made on unfortunate 
women and the keepers of gambling houses, 
could stop the great source of supply of cor- 
ruption, we should have a new day in munici- 
pal. rule. What if men who control great in- 
terests and manage great corporations were to 
agree, and publish their agreement, that they 
will never contribute out of their trust funds 
to any campaign committee and would never 
pay peace money? The powers that prey 
would then die of starvation. There is no 
complete reform short of such radical action. 
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THE CAREER OF THE MOST ACTIVE MAN IN THE WORLD 
— HIS DREAM OF AN ALL-BRITISH AFRICA, AND HIS 
DEVELOPMENT OF WHAT THE ENGLISH SECURED —THE 
GIGANTIC SCALE OF HIS PLANS—HIS PERSONAL TRAITS 


BY 


EWART SCOTT GROGAN 


uate affected by lung-disease went to 

South Africa to prolong his life for a 
few years. In that undergraduate were certain 
elements of character—tenacity of purpose 
— ballast — intellect — above all, imagination. 
To these the space of African life added 
largeness and the sense of proportion, which 
is perhaps the rarest of all. In the midst of 
his work at Kimberley, he returned to Eng- 
land to finish his terms at Oxford. When 
Gordon said that he had refused a room full 


Gee years ago, an Oxford undergrad- 


of gold, ‘‘I would have taken it,” said Rhodes, 
“and as many more rooms full as they would 
giveme. Itisofno use to have big ideas if you 


have not the cash to carry them out.” Great 
projects had already begun to fill his mind. 
Thus, in 1888, we have no longer the delicate 
undergraduate, but the man who amalgamated 
the Kimberley mines and made De Beers. 
The elements had fused. Tenacity of pur- 
pose, ballast, intellect, and proportionate im- 
agination had become Cecil Rhodes. 

The De Beers diamond mines became a 
stepping-stone to greater things. North and 
west of Kimberley and of the Transvaal lay 
the Hinterland, and already other hands were 
stretching toward the rich prize. Krueger had 
foreseen that if he were not to be cut off for- 
ever from expansion he must strike north to 
save the Zambesi waterway. The Germans, 
too, had foreseen that that Hinterland was 
the key to supremacy. Whoever held the 
great fertile and mineralized tracts of the 
Matabeleland highlands could strangle South 
Africa. In Damaraland they already had a 
vantage point from which to bar British expan- 
sion. Influenced by them, Krueger organized 
a great trek northwards. 


The fate of South Africa hung by a thread. 
British supremacy in the Dark Continent was 
sinking to the rumble of the wagon wheels. 
But the ponderous mass of the British Empire 
was asleep, with no dream of what hung in 
the dust of a Dutchman’s trek. 

Thus Cecil Rhodes did a work which will 
receive its true valuation centuries hence, 
when the perspective of Time has told its 
tale. When a new America is pumping out 
riches to all the world, when capital is pour- 
ing in to Lobengula’s hunting grounds and 
filtering out again through a strange wealth 
of products, when the Anglo-Saxon stands 
before the world steward for all milder breeds 
and has achieved the full measure of his 
destiny, then shall we see this man’s full 
influence in the world. 

Imperial expansion on cooperative lines, 
local federation leading eventually to Im- 
perial Federation, which may again lead to 
Anglo-Saxon Commercial Federation with 
perhaps a commercial capital in New York 
and an intellectual capital in London, —these 
are the lines of his thought. He is willing 
them, and they are becoming. Berlin and 
Birmingham have both served him. The 
born Emperor and the self-made dominant 
statesman, he has used them both as he used 
De Beers. But what may a man not do, 
who can make a fortune of millions to asszst 
him in his designs—a man who can look upon 
that fortune as a stone-cutter looks upon his 
chisel? 

When the British South African Chartered 
Company came into being, but few guessed 
wherefore. A handful of white men, starving, 
cursing, dying, marched through a miasmic ~ 
death-sheet of tropical rains. Then one day 
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the Empire woke to find that Jameson with 
maxims was sitting on the north bank of the 
Limpopo. The Boer trek was on the south 
bank, and Boer and German hopes of South 
African supremacy were as the clouds of 
dust that hung behind their retreating wag- 
ons. Cecil Rhodes had prevailed. Despite 
the incubus of governmental inertia, he had, 
single-handed, beaten Krueger and Berlin. 
Thus made secure of his base, and freed 
from the bogey of Boer treks, he turned to 
Matabeleland.. From that time the stream 
of British influence flowed northward as 
through an open sluice. Bechuanaland was 
secured, the first Matabele war fought; the 
boundary was pushed to the Zambesi. But 
this was not enough. As the horizon widened, 
a larger ambition rose into view. Cecil 
Rhodes threw his influence into the scale in 
Nyassaland, and backed the African Lakes 
Corporation with his thousands. British 
Central Africa was the result. Thereby the 
Portuguese were cut off from the interior, 
and northern Rhodesia fell into his lap. 
Cecil Rhodes had found himself. He was 


the incarnation of Cape to Cairo, for the Brit- 


ish and for the world. 

Thus in an incredibly brief time Rhodes’s 
hand was on the southern shore of Tangan- 
yika, 2200 miles from Cape Town. A tract 
of country five times the size of the British 
Isles, and that perhaps the most fertile, the 
most healthy, the best-watered, and the wealth- 
iest part of Africa (except Abyssinia), was 
added to the British Empire by the will of 
one man, without authority, and in the very 
teeth of the government’s opposition. 

On touching Tanganyika even Rhodes’s 
will failed. The inert government in some 
spasm of its slumber had hurled away the 
central band of Africa. Whole lakes and 
tracts of fertile soil, forests of incalculable 
value seamed with life-giving rivers that open 
access to the coast, ranges of coffee-bearing 
hills, had been handed over to those who 
asked. The Congo fell into other hands. 
Lakes, mountains, rivers, that knew none but 
the Britisher, many that carry British names, 
have gone tothe foreigner. In vain Sir Henry 
Stanley urged the wealth of the Congo basin, 
in vain Rhodes silently proved the practica- 
bility of African expansion. The great inert 
government was in generous mood, and 
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Rhodes was as helpless as a_ speculator 
obliged to blast through a mountain before 
telegraphing his broker to sell on a falling 
market. 

It is asad picture. Some immaculate official 
dozing through a conference, profoundly igno- 
rant of all things African, viewing countries 
and imperial interests through his eyeglass 
with, the same amused contempt as he would 
were they bloaters— desperately conscien- 
tious, circumloquaciously orthodox, politely 
screening his yawns, then driving to his dinner 
in smug content, little dreaming that he had 
signed away the head of a comet. Rhodes’s 
dream was dwarfed, but not wholly destroyed. 
A British Africa had vanished at the splutter 
of a quill. There still remained the substance 
of African occupation. If he could not have 
a British Africa to develop at his leisure, he 
would have Africa’s wealth and its trade by 
feverish endeavor. , Thus was born the plan 
of the Cape-to-Cairo railroad and telegraph. 
He willed them, and they shall be. It has 
been said of Mr. Rhodes that he thinks in 
continents, a fact that makes him incompre- 
hensible to many Englishmen. Americans 
should understand him more easily. The 
vast mass of business concentrated in Lon- 
don distorts the British sense of proportion. 
Hence, to many, Rhodes is still the wild, 
dangerous dreamer that he was pictured in 
the past. 

For a while he devoted himself to the devel- 
opment of Rhodesia, but at the same time 
kept a guiding hand on the reins of Cape 
politics. Steadily he was inducing the con- 
flicting elements of Dutch and British to pull 
in harmony toward South African Federation, 
or, as he himself expressed it, “equal rights 
for all white men south of the Zambesi.” He 
had the confidence of the Dutch. It was his 
boast that he would in time draw away all 
Krueger’s burghers to his own great land. 
One thousand of them were his already. 
Then fell a bolt from the blue —the Jame- 
son raid. When shall we know the true 
history of that desperate stroke? On the 
face of it, it could not succeed. The column 
was not even provided with guides. An 
infant might have known that the whole 
thing would fizzle. Rhodes has made no 
other mistake. Could he have been respon- 
sible for such a childish folly as this? 
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Yet it has succeeded. South Africa is 
British to-day, and the last thorn of insecurity 
has been plucked from its side. I have given 
the incident much thought, and have talked 
with most of the movers in it, big and small, 
and I believe that the raid was a desperate 
stroke to force the British government to act 
before it was too late. 

It was not the native Boers, but the foreign 
Hollander element, that threatened danger. 
The growing wealth of the Transvaal had 
drawn this element down upon it like a vam- 
pire which, with Krueger at its head, was 
sucking its very life-blood. I am in some 
respects a pro-Boer as Mr. Rhodes is a pro- 
Boer, and in fighting the régime of Krueger 
we have been fighting for the Boers as much 
as for ourselves. It is again Mr. Rhodes’s 
cry of equal rights for all white men. 

The Transvaal is proportionately the 
wealthiest country in the world. Its reve- 
nues amounted to several millions of pounds 
sterling. Out of those millions a very few 
buildings have been put up and a few Long 
Toms have been purchased. There was no 
navy and no standing army to support. Yet 


when more money was needed it was impos- 


sible to place a loan in any market. Why? 
and where have those millions of revenue 
gone? Krueger was a small farmer; as 
a small farmer he became president; last 
year he owned (say) 46,000,000; his salary 
was, I believe, 410,000: had he saved every 
penny, he would have needed five hundred 
years to save that sum. He was but one 
of many vampires. 

With Krueger at its head the Hollander 
element began to arm Jdefore the Jameson 
raid; they were bleeding the country for their 
own pockets and poisoning the mind of the 
illiterate Dopper. Thus in their wild conceit 
they aimed at eventually driving British su- 
premacy into the sea. How well they had 
schemed has been shown in the war. Had 
they had a little more dash they would 
have succeeded. Only the strategic errors of 
the investment of Mafeking, Kimberley, and 
Ladysmith saved us. 

This was what Rhodes faced; and still the 
great inert government slumbered. Then the 
raid burst like a shell. A strong policy in 
1896 might have settled the question for war ; 
and the blood and misery of thousands would 
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not bear awful testimony to the unctuous 
rectitude of governmental inertia. But even- 
tually the raid succeeded. British supremacy 
is now assured south of Tanganyika. It was 
Rhodes who conceived the idea, gave it shape 
and substance, fed it, and by his sole force 
has brought it to fruition. What might not 
have happened had he but had a free hand? 

And yet there are millions who attribute 
the origin of the war to Rhodes. The war 
was of the Hollander clique’s making. Rhodes 
foresaw it and made an opening before it was 
too late. 

It was then that his true character stood 
revealed to the world. Execrated by civilized 
humanity, stripped of all his official positions, 
he was still Cecil Rhodes, the one dominant 
force in South Africa, the man who willed 
things and they were so. It is this in him 
that makes his immeasurable preéminence. 
Strip Mr. Chamberlain of his official state, 
and what have we? Chamberlain has him- 
self said that his whole career turned on an 
election. Yet Rhodes never swayed to that 
world-wide storm-blast. Official distinctions 
were no more to him than Edelweiss to the 
Matterhorn. He stands alone, untrammelled 
by tradition or social obligations; he has no 
need for the smirk of respectability. He and 
one other (a soldier) are the only two living 
Englishmen who are impervious to what the 
world says. 

He never condescends to explain his rea- 
sons. He states broadly and forcibly his 
policy and then acts. Maybe he refers lightly 
to what he has accomplished. No man has 
suffered more from misconception and imper- 
fect reporting, yet he never raises his voice in 
protest. Strong in his conviction that he is 
always right and every one else is wrong (as 
Gordon once expressed it), he drives straight 
ahead, secure in the knowledge that events 
and history will be his justification. Once 
only did he raise his voice in protest — in the 
South African Enquiry Committee, convened 
after the raid, when Labouchere led the attack 
of his enemies. His words then were “ unc- 
tuous rectitude.” They bit deep, and have 
lived. 

It has been charged against Rhodes that 
he was playing for his own hand, and desired 
to discard the flag at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. A careful perusal of the recently pub- 
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lished volume of his sketches will show that 
he has consistently laid stress on his loyalty 
to the flag. “I know myself,” he said at 
Kimberley, in 1890, “I am not prepared at 
any time to forfeit my flag... . If I forfeit 
my flag, what have I left? If you take away 
my flag, you take away everything.” Sound 
Imperialism has dominated all his actions. At 
a very early stage in his career he expressed 
his desire to see all Africa British. 

Another charge often made is that he is a 
mere speculator, wrapped up in the pursuit of 
money. It has been said that he manceuvred 
the raid, and even the Boer War, for financial 
purposes, to pile up more millions. This is 
as wild and baseless as the recent charges 
brought against Chamberlain. He is playing 
for the greatest stake of all, a prominent 
niche in the Hall of Fame. What are a few 
millions more or less to such as he? He has 
no extravagant tastes, no race-horses, no float- 
ing palaces. A mere tithe of the rents from 
one of his numberless ventures would pay for 
his simple needs. Money is to him but a 
means of forcing the hand of Time, “that 
terrible Time,” as he phrases it. Much has 
yet to be done before Cecil Rhodes has played 
his giant part. Would he risk all for a mere 
cipher in his bank-book? Now that the cold 
hand of the government has spoiled that 
glorious dream of an all-British Africa, he 
has turned the whole force of his personality 
upon the commercial development of the vast 
tract which he has saved for all time to the 
Anglo-Saxon. Let us glance at two contrast- 
ing pictures. 

Ten years ago in Buluwayo: Far as the 
eye can reach stretches the monotonous bush- 
veldt, broken only to the north by the long 
low crest of Thabasinduna. Lines of droop- 
ing oxen wend from the rocky stream, guided 
by whooping, wire-drawn Matabele, who beat 
upon their black and white ox-hide shields with 
their kerries, to the deep-growling cadence that 
accompanies all their work. Native girls are 
moving to and from the stream, each with a 
jar of water on her head. The sun is droop- 
ing behind the land of the great weird salt- 
pans, the home of the giraffe and gemsbok. 

The great straggling clusters of rude bee- 
hive huts loom indistinct through the gray 
smoke pillars of a thousand fires, over which 
a thousand pots are singing. The casual 


passer-by would smile and say, “ Here is a spot 
wrapped in the slumber of peace.” Little 
would he guess the tales of blood that are 
being told by those who squat round the red 
core of each smoke pillar. 

A low murmuring chant is heard in some 
distant corner : let us investigate. 

A hundred or more warriors are droning 
out a chorus, looking like fiends from hell as 


their eyeballs gleam with suppressed excite- 


ment from beneath the shade of vast black 
ostrich-feather head-dresses. Their feet, bris- 
tling with anklets of stiff hair, stamp the 
ground in unison. Lobengula squats among 
them, quaffing deep draughts of millet-beer. 

Suddenly a wild hag with weird motion of 
her skinny arms whirls from the dusk, gyrates 
with gleaming eyes and long yellow fangs, in 
and out, here and there, moaning and wailing, 
faster, ever faster, till with a shriek she lunges 
at some quaking brave. He has been smelt 
out. The assegais do their well-known work. 
The hyenas and jackals yap and laugh in the 
fulness of their content. One more black 
soul has gone to swell the great gibbering 
throng that calls out to God in protest. 

In another quarter a thousand long, strap- 
ping youths are decking themselves in their 
war-paint, sharpening their spears and axes, 
and measuring out charges for their strange 
assortment of guns. They are seeing red. To- 
morrow they will be on the war-path. More 
peaceful Mashona villages will be engulfed 
under that relentless, red-seeing black wave. 

Again, ten years ago, one thousand miles 
further north: Sweep upon sweep of timbered 
uplands roll away till they are lost in the blue 
haze of the hills that encirclé Tanganyika. 
Strange cries, strange oaths, and ominous 
cracks startle the leopard from his cave, and 
make the troops of monkeys scamper in wild 
tumult along the branches. A stately Arab 
clad in flowing kanza of silk with bejewelled 
cimeter at his belt rides into the sunlit glade. 
Let the woods hide that hell of misery! The 
terror-stricken natives flee like uneasy shades 
into the deepest recesses of the forest, nor 
venture to emerge for days. Sheikh bin Said 
is taking ivory to the coast. 

Ten years have flitted by. 

Buluwayo of to-day : — 

“ Buluwayo!” ‘“ Buluwayo!” “Here y’ar, 
sah!” “Here y’ar, sah!” “Cab, sah!” “Cab, 
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sah!” “Buluwayo Zimes/” “ Buluwayo 
Times /”? —such are the cries that greet the 
ears of the passengers by the Cape Town ex- 
press as it steams into the site of old Loben- 
gula’s blood-orgies, thirteen hundred and 
sixty miles from Cape Town. Past the broad- 
verandaed hospital with its waving avenues of 


blue gums, past streets of brick-built shops, - 


past great hotels, the club with its busy hum 
of thirst-quenchers, past the substantial stone 
post-office and stock exchange, glancing at the 
distant waterworks, the traveller is driven up 
to the step of some comfortable suburban 
villa. Theatres, concerts, dances, sing-songs, 
will enliven his evening. In the morning he 
may breakfast off fresh sea-fish or fresh im- 
ported pheasant. His news is only two hours 
later than London news. Roads radiate in 
every direction with regular postal service to 
the outlying settlements and mines. Two 
railways have been already started north, one 
to link Buluwayo with Gwelo and Salisbury, 
which is already connected with its seaport 
Beira by a railway that is perhaps one of the 
most monumental examples of the Anglo- 
Saxon contempt for obstacles. The other 
launches out into the great endless north, 
carrying the shrivelled relic of Rhodes’s 
dream on the long, long track to Cairo. 
Model farms, experimental farms, nurseries, 
stock-farms, and numerous other experimental 
depots are scattered through the country. 
Game laws have been introduced and are 
enforced. 

Through swamps and raging torrents, 
through forest and jungle, by lakes and 
waterless deserts, over hill and dale, the tele- 
graph has forged ahead till now it stands on 
the very shores of Tanganyika. No longer 
the crack of whips rings through the woods, 
no longer the shriek of suffering humanity 
startles the leopard in his cave. The hand 
of Rhodes is upon the country. No sounds 
but the careless laughter of the natives 
and the ceaseless click-click of civilization’s 
nerves break the stillness of those far-away 
wilds. 

Such is the work and such the picture of 
Cecil Rhodes the Colossus. 

Let us take a glimpse at Mr. Rhodes the 
man. His massive head and calm impres- 
sion of relentless power strike home at the 
first glance. It is a fascinating figure, this 
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modern type of Napoleon, wandering about 
his great empire like any proprietor, revelling 
in the free careless life of the veldt. Heisa 
keen sportsman. There is something weird 
in the idea of the man chasing guinea fowl 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, while em- 
pires, finance, railway schemes beyond belief, 
chase one another across his brain. He 
drops into London for a week; reporters 
dance and skip in vain. One morning he is 
gone, thousands applaud his rare speeches, 
rugged and forcible as the man himself. 

Abstractedly morose or carelessly gay, the 
cold gleam of cynicism inseparable from real 
greatness lurks in his manners. His mag- 
netic power is wonderful. Men will work till 
they drop at his bidding; with him at the 
helm there is no failing. His is indeed a 
kingdom. 

A little incident will best illustrate this. 
When the telegraph line was building, the 
man who had been chosen to superintend a 
part of the work went to see Mr. Rhodes in 
his office in Cape Town. 

Mr. Rhodes at table. ‘‘ Hullo, So and So. 
Let me see; ah! yes, telegraph: help your- 
self to a drink.” 

He got up, walked to one of those old 
maps of Africa which was hanging on the 
wall, dotted here and there with “ gold,” 
“elephants,” “desert,” etc.; he took a ruler 
in his hand, measured off a distance, then 
turned and said : — 

“Yes! let me see; four hundred miles. 
To-day is January 5th — August 25th, please ; 
that will suit, I think, — good morning.”’ 

The wretched individual staggered out, 
faced by an obvious impossibility. No ques- 
tions had been asked as to the difficulties to 
be overcome; no possibility of failure had 
been considered. ‘“ August 25th, please.’ 
God knows how! 

Toil night and day for seven months and 
a half, with no stop for fever; and on Au- 
gust 25th the work was complete. That man 
has now a career. Had it been August 26th, 
he would have dropped back into the gulf 
with slimy sides. 

Among common men Cecil Rhodes stands 
forth like a rugged mountain rising from a 
plain. The same calm, unbending dignity, 
the same incomprehensible preéminence, 
characterize them both. 
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specimens and studying the distribu- 
tion of animal and plant life on the 
plains of Puebla and the high mountains bor- 
dering the valley of Mexico, my eastern hori- 
zon was banked high with rolling clouds where 
the humid air from the hot coast country came 
pouring up over the rim of the table-land. Now 
and then an opposing air current brushed aside 
the clouds and revealed the dazzling white cone 
of Mount Orizaba, looming high against the 
sky, a marvellously beautiful and inspiring 
vision. These fleeting views excited a con- 
stantly increasing desire to know this noble 
mountain more intimately and to learn some- 
thing of the life that dwelt on its sides. 
Mount Orizaba, or Citlaltepetl,—the Star 
Mountain, —as the Aztecs called it on account 
of its far-gleaming summit, is an extinct vol- 
cano 18,314 feet high, and it ranked as the 
highest peak in North America until recent 
discoveries transferred that honor to Mount 
McKinley in Alaska. Owing to its situation 
it is one of the most striking mountains of the 
world. No rivalling peak is near to detract 
from its majesty, and although it is within 
the tropics, its summit is capped with perpet- 
ual snow. The western base rests on the 
high table-land of Puebla at an altitude of 
eighty-four hundred feet, but the eastern side 
presents a gigantic sweep from icy summit, 
high above the uttermost limits of all life, 
down through forests of pines and firs, arbu- 
tus and oaks, tree ferns, sweet gums, and syca- 
mores, to the coffee, bananas, and palms of the 
tropics, and ends on the coast plains of Vera 
Cruz. 
After finishing our preliminary work about 
Chalchicomula, Mr. Goldman, my assistant, 
and I prepared to make a reconnaissance of 


NOR several months, while collecting 


the mountain, and if possible to reach its sum- 
mit. A field naturalist, working in remote 
regions, must carry so large a working outfit 
that it sometimes becomes embarrassing. This 
proved to be so when we tried to find pack ani- 
mals to carry our impedimenta up the moun- 
tain. At length a couple of horses were hired 
for our own use, and three donkeys for the 
baggage. These small beasts did the work ad- 
mirably, although when our specimen chests, 
bed rolls, bags of traps, provisions, and other 
articles were lashed on their backs they seemed 
incapable of ever reaching their destination. 
We were accompanied by three Indians, who 
knew the mountain well, and served as guides, 
donkey drivers, and camp men. We decided 
to go directly to a cave, located near the tim- 
ber-line on the south side of the peak, where 
water, grass, and firewood were convenient, 
and whence the summit was most easily ac- 
cessible. 

One of us carried a rifle, the other a shot- 
gun, slung to the saddle, in order to be ready 
for any game. The treeless plains were soon 
left behind, and the cart road became among 
the pines only a winding trail deep-worn by 
the sandalled feet of countless generations of 
Indians. 

We were now in new ground on the for- 
ested slope of the mountain, and eyes and 
ears, long trained in such work, were keenly 
alert to detect every woodland sound or move- 
ment that would betray the presence of bird 
or beast. At the same time the most charac- 
teristic forms of plant life were noted, and it 
soon became evident that there were two and 
possibly three species of pines on the lower 
slopes of the mountain. At first, the forest was 
open, the trees rather scrubby, and the arid, 
barren soil showed few traces of animal life. 
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PLAINS OF PUEBLA. 


Hactenda in foreground and Mount Malinche in background. 


A little farther up we passed a number of 
nearly nude, sullen-faced Indians, hard at work 
with wooden bars prying out the wiry roots 
of a coarse grass which grows abundantly 
here. These roots are cleaned and shipped 
in bales to the United’ States, where they are 
used for making scrubbing-brushes. Hun- 
dreds of Indians on the mountains about the 
southern end of the Mexican table-land make 
a miserable living by this work. Their coarse 
features and rude appearance contrast strongly 
with the much more refined and attractive 
Indians. we afterwards found living under 
easier natural conditions in the hot country 
far down the eastern slope. 

As we advanced the trees became larger 
and the grass and scrubby undergrowth more 
abundant, showing that we were entering a 
more humid zone. The general appearance 
of our surroundings vividly recalled parts of 
the southern Rocky Mountains in New Mexico 
and Arizona. The pines were interspersed 
with trees a foot or two in diameter which at 
a distance appeared like oaks, but on closer 
inspection proved to be tree alders with curi- 
ously thick, spongy bark. Strangely twisted 
and contorted arbutus trees, like the madrofios 
of California, with smooth yellow or russet 
bark, were the most picturesque feature of the 
forest. In addition, there was a constant suc- 
cession of plants belonging to genera more or 
less common in much more northern regions. 
Among these were lupines, dogwood, ceano- 
thus, viburnum, wild gooseberries, wild cher- 
ries, strawberries, and small willows. In order 
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to look carefully for birds in the 
trees and for mammals on the 
ground, I rode, as_ customarily, 
some distance ahead of the party. 
Looking back from time to time, I 
caught glimpses of the little pack 
train winding among the trees 
down the slope; and out over the 
tree-tops had a magnificent view 
of the plains of Puebla, dotted 
with volcanic cones and crossed 
here and there with the slowly 
moving forms of towering dust 
columns. 

At about 10,500 feet above the 
sea, we found the highest culti- 
vated land in Mexico, a _ small 


potato field guarded on one side 
by.a couple of grass-thatched Indian huts. 


CASCADE ON RIO BLANCO 
below the city of Orizaba. 
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A YOUNG INDIAN. 


Many birds were congregated about this 
clearing, and here we first heard the exqui- 
sitely melodious song of the rare ocellated 
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AN INDIAN WOMAN 
of the hot eastern country, where the people are noted for handsomely 
woven and richly embroidered clothing. 


thrasher. Robins, bluebirds, nuthatches, jun- 
cos, and chipping sparrows were all about, 
and the constant warbling of vireos from the 
tree-tops combined to render the place a 
charming spot for a camp. We found the 
hut occupied by a young Indian and hi: 
family who, at a later date, gave us hospita 
ble shelter, and we worked here several days, 
subsisting with our hosts on potatoes baked 
in the ashes, part of the time without even 
salt to give them flavor. 
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We had no time to spare here now, and 
urged the Indians to hurry the donkeys along 
as rapidly as possible, for the sun was on its 
downward course and we were still far from 
the cave. A short distance above the potato 
field the trees were the largest seen on the 
west side of the mountain, and some of the 
firs were very handsome. The pines found 
along the lower slopes had given place to 
other kinds, one of which ranges up to form 
the sole species at timber-line. At 12,500 feet 
the trail enters the lower end of a narrow 
rocky pass, which quickly opens into a small, 
characteristic glacial basin with a curving 
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MOUNT ORIZABA 


from the foothills near Chalchicomula— about twelve’ miles. 


















slope above, showing where the ice came 
down from the side of the peak. At the 
lower end is a small terminal moraine, with 
large boulders on its back. This was.the 
lowest point at which glacial action was noted 
on Orizaba. We were now skirting the tim- 
ber-line on gentle, undulating slopes. The 
only tree found here is a hardy dwarfed pine 
(Pinus hartwegi) which, on exposed situa- 
tions, is much contorted, and leans away from 
the direction whence blow the prevailing 
winds. The soil is made up of loose volcanic 
scori and disintegrated lava overgrown with 
scattered bunches of grass intermingled with 
a few drabas, lupines, eryngiums, and thistles. 
Close on the left lay a great bed of lava that 
once flowed down the southwest side of the 
peak and stopped abruptly, forming an almost 
sheer front about two hundred feet high. 
The talus against the base of this massive 
bluff was strewn with large boulders and 
scattered patches of low juniper bushes. The 
afternoon sun was warm, and we made a Gee G ene Piles rae 

short stop here to secure some of the small INDIAN TYPES FROM THE FOOTHILLS. 
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dark-colored lizards that were basking on 
the rocks and to look about for signs of other 
animals which frequently make their homes 
in such places. While here we saw a marsh 
hawk sailing along the face of the bluff, and 
the bare sandy spots at our feet were marked 
by the tracks of rabbits, mice, and coyotes. 
Most of the smaller mammals are nocturnal 
in habits, so that their preser:ce can be 
detected only by the closest observation 
for signs in places they are likely to fre- 
quent. Within the last fifteen years, the use 
of improved traps and special methods of 
observation have revealed a remarkable and 
previously unsuspected variety and abun- 
dance of small mammals even in what were 
considered some of the best-known parts of 
the United States. As a matter of course, 
the less-known parts of the world yield many 
previously unknown animals of great novelty 
and interest, so that whenever we enter new 
territory we are always on the alert for every 
indication that may bring a closer acquaint- 
ance with the small beasts of field and forest. 
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The rabbit and various other mammals taken 
during this visit to Mount Orizaba proved to 
be new to science, and some were of peculiar 
interest. 

Following the timber-line for about an hour, 
we came to the head of a rocky cafion with 
a trickling stream in its bed. _ This is the only 
water on the south side of the peak, as else 
where it sinks at once into the loose soil. 
Close by the water in one side of the cafion 
wall is the small cave or rock shelter known 
as the Cueva de los Muertos on account of 
the massacre of a party here by bandits. We 
found the floor of the cave largely made up 
of whitish scoriz. mixed with fine fragments 
of sulphur, which had been brought down 
from the crater by the sulphur gatherers 
many years ago. Camp was quickly made, 
and while the men were hobbling the animals 
and gathering wood for the camp-fire, Mr. 
Goldman was busily at work setting traps 
among the grass and rocks in the vicinity. 
Meanwhile my own time was fully occupied 
until dark preparing and labelling the birds 


SOUTH SIDE OF THE PEAK. 


Looking up glacial valley from the timber line. 
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and plants collected during the trip up the 


mountain. 

Our camp was at an altitude of thirteen thou- 
sand feet, and at sunset the warm upward cur- 
rent of air that blew all day changed abruptly 
to a chilling breeze 
coming down from the 
snow fields. After our 
rude meal of corn 
cakes, meat, and tea 
the Indians wrapped 
their serapes about 
them and smoked corn- 
husk cigarettes while 
they talked entertain- 
ingly of former experi- 
ences on the mountain. 
One old fellow, during 
the French interven- 
tion, had been a smug- 
gler ofammunitionand 
other contraband of 
war from the towns of the lowlands to the 
revolutionists on the table-land. He told dra- 
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matically how bands of strong young fellows 
with packs on their backs and gun in hand 


crept up at night, over 

the long ten or twelve FF’ hs 
thousand feet fromthe | 

hot country, through Ms 

the cafion where we 

were camped, and 

thence down to the 

table-land. If caught 

on these expeditions, 

their lives were for- 

feited, so they were 

always prepared to 

fight desperately if 

surprised. They told, 

too, of the work of 

the sulphur gatherers 

who camped here and 

climbed the peak with 

lanterns at night in 

order to gather the 

sulphur and return by 

day. The impure sulphur was put in sacks, 
and if the big peak was coated with snow, 
the sack was placed on a heavy palm mat, on 
which the man then mounted and made a 
dashing glissade of over three thousand feet 
to the base of the peak. 


OF A 


CONTORTED PINE TREES 


on the timber-line, showing effect of prevailing winds. 


AN INDIAN HUT. 
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Before rolling up in our blankets, we pre- 
pared for an early start to climb the peak in 
the morning and ascertain the upper limits of 
animal and plant life on its slope. During 
the night I awoke with a violent headache, 
throbbing pulse, and 
difficult respiration. 
This was my first expe- 
rience with mountain 
sickness and was quite 
unexpected, for I had 
camped at an equally 
high altitudeon Mount 
Iztaccihuatl without 
experiencing anything 
of the kind. It proved 
to be sufficiently un- 
pleasant, and I couldlie 
only on my back, now 
and then gasping for 
breath much like a fish 
out of water. It wasa 
relief when two o’clock came and I could 
arouse the men for the start. 

Shoes were discarded for the foot-gear 
commonly used by the natives in climbing the 

high peaks of Mexico. 
Our feet were wrapped 


‘co: VR peat in sacking, over which 


were lashed a pair of 
leather sandals, and 
around the middle of 
the foot three turns 
were taken with a 
small hard rope, which 
preventsslipping when 
walking in loose ma- 
terial. It was four 
o’clock when we picked 
our way cautiously out 
from the glare of the 
camp-fire into the in- 
tense darkness, and, 
mounting our horses 
on the further side of 
the cafion, we rode 
silently up through the 
last dwarfed pines toward the foot of the peak. 
Overhead the stars were visible in marvellous 
profusion in the clear air. It was calm when 
we started, but a breeze straight from the 
snow fields soon met us and made the frosty 
air uncomfortably sharp. 
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SOUTH SIDE OF THE PEAK. 
ee Drift boulders in the foreground, 


The first sign of dawn was a pale gray tinge 
in the east; then the peak came out of its en- 
shrouding darkness, looking a cold, repellent 
white. Shortly after, the figures of the Ind- 
ians became distinct, and scattering bunches 
of yellow grass began to take form mysteri- 
ously on the blank expanse over which we 


were moving. Then the gray east threw its 


pale light over all, until the treeless, rock- 
strewn landscape presented the same ghastly, 
lifeless appearance I have seen so often on 
Arctic tundras. When we reached the lower- 
most snow banks the stars had disappeared, 
except a few low on the western horizon; but 
the plains of Puebla, lying west of the moun- 
tain and seven thousand feet below, were hid- 
den by such dense blackness it seemed as 
though all the shades of night had gathered 
there. 

Looking back along the route we had come, 
it was evident that it lay through a long val- 
ley, once the bed of a large glacier, extending 
from the base of the peak to timber-line. Later 
examination showed great blocks of lava scat- 
tered over its surface, and the polished and 
striated lava bed on one side gave unmistak- 
able evidence of former ice action on a con- 
siderable scale. At fifteen thousand feet we 
dismounted by a large glacial boulder and 
sent the horses back to camp by one of the 
men, while we tightened our foot-gear prepar- 
atory to the real work of the ascent. A warm 
glow of color from the rising sun tipped the 
peak just as we started, and at the same time 
a junco uttered its simple song again and 
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again from the top of a bare mass of lava 
close by. I listened for several minutes with 
delighted surprise to hear this little bird sing- 
ing so cheerily amid these bleak and desolate 
surroundings — greeting the sun rapturously, 
as though his small body contained the spirit 
of some old Aztec sun-priest. 

Most of the flowering plants were left be- 
fore we dismounted, and only a few tufts of 
grass extended up to 15,400 feet, beyond which 
a few lichens occurred up to 16,000 feet, where 
vegetation absolutely ceased. We were sur- 
prised to find the tracks of several white-footed 
mice in the barren sand over a hundred feet 
above the last grass blade. It was difficult to 
surmise what attracted these small beasts to 
this elevation, unless it was to make a record, 
for this is the highest point at which any mam- 
mal has been found in North America. After 
crossing a broad belt of loose sand, we came 
to a narrow ridge of broken lava which reached 
nearly to the summit. To the left lay a pre- 
cipitous slope of ice, descending several thou- 
sand feet, and on the right a steep slope of 
loose sand down which we came later in the 
day. The main difficulty of the ascent was 
due to the shortness of breath resulting from 
severe exertion at this altitude. We slowly 
advanced up the long slope of broken rock, 











RIDGE OF BROKEN LAVA 


up which the ascent was made. 
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and I found it necessary to stop for breath 
every twenty or thirty yards; so my compan- 
ions, who were in better condition, were soon 
some distance in advance. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
ascent was noted soon after we passed above 
the uppermost limit of life at sixteen thousand 
feet. Up to this time the view had been dis- 
appointing from the apparent haziness of the 
air, but now we passed out into a clear, pure 
atmosphere, overarched by a sky of brilliant 
indigo blue. The dusty stratum of air below 
appeared to have a definite upper surface, 
stretching away to the west as far as the eye 
could reach, and having the appearance of a 
semi-opaque, yellowish brown sea. Far away 
on the western horizon two sharply outlined 
islands arose, glittering white above this curi- 
ous sea; they were the snowy summits of the 
volcanoes of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl, 
whose basal slopes sixteen thousand feet below 
were completely hidden. Nearer at hand 
cumulus clouds were scattered here and there, 
half submerged in the lower air. It was ex- 
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hilarating to climb into this clear upper atmos- 
phere, where we seemed to have left the earth 
behind and could readily fancy ourselves in 
some new world. Within a few hundred feet 
of the summit the rocky slope up which we 
toiled disappeared beneath the belt of snow 
and ice that encircles the top of the mountain. 
Here we were forced to turn aside to avoid 
an impracticable rocky spur, and the ascent 
became more abrupt on all sides. The sun 
had deeply honeycombed this icy surface, so 
we were saved the trouble of cutting steps, 
although it became necessary to rely on our 
alpenstocks to avoid ugly falls among the 
smooth icy spurs and depressions. For some 
time ragged clouds had been drifting along 
the uppermost pines toward the peak, on ris- 
ing air currents. Now they came swirling 
up the mountain and overtook us, borne by 
a fierce wind. 

During all the ascent my headache had 
been severe, but as a result of this wind it 
was greatly intensified and accompanied by 
nausea and almost complete lack of muscular 
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EASTERN WALL OF THE CRATER. 
The projection — over 100 feet high—is called ‘‘the pulpit” by the Indians, 
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energy. From here to the summit my prog- 
ress was very slow, as I found it necessary to 
pause and rest every third or fourth step and 
was forced to lean heavily on the alpenstock 
to avoid falling from sheer weakness. Finally 
I reached the border of the crater and lay 
prone on a mass of loose gravelly material 
just within the rim until the effects of the 
final efforts had worn off. The entire crater 
was within view and presented a wild scene 
of rugged desolation. 

Planted in the ice on the extreme summit 
stood a cross, nineteen feet high, made of gas 
pipe brought up piece by piece and put to- 
gether by religious enthusiasts from Chalchi- 
comula. 

The wind continued to increase in violence 
until great caution was necessary while walk- 
ing along the rim to avoid being blown in. 
The hot country to the east was blotted out 
by a great sea of clouds, and to the west dense 
dusty-smelling clouds were constantly form- 
ing near the mountain, sweeping in over the 
crest and down into the black depths of the 
crater. There they were whirled around and 
around in wildly contorted shapes, torn into 
shreds, cast over the farther wall and driven 
away in ragged fragments, making a wild 
and angry scene of fascinating interest. 

After resting more than an hour on the 
summit, during which a set of photographs 
was taken, we started down the mountain. 
The belt of ice was soon passed, and we came 
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to the bare slope of loose ashes and gravelly 
material which extends to the foot of the 
peak, parallel to the rocky ridge up which 
we made the ascent. This fine material was 
so loose that we sank ankle deep at each 
step, and it lies at so steep an angle that a 
large stone set rolling descended with con- 
stantly accelerated speed till it disappeared 
several thousand feet below. 

When we were about a thousand feet below 
the summit the wind fell suddenly, the clouds 
dissolved, and out over the plains of Puebla 
a wonderful transformation took place. 

For hours many cumulus clouds had re- 
mained stationary as though floating on the 
upper surface of the dusty stratum at sixteen 
thousand feet. Now with the calm in the 
upper air the heated currents from the plains 
below appeared to rise, carrying up the clouds 
in enormous, roughly columnar masses so 
swiftly that in a short time they were tower- 
ing high above the top of the mountain, their 
rounded white sides shining in the sun. 
Through the majestic colonnade thus formed 
one seemed to see infinite distances to the 
blue sky beyond. 

In twelve hours from the time we left 


camp we were on horseback again and rid- 
ing down the glacial valley. We ate supper 
by the light of the camp-fire, and after a 
few entries in our note-books no time was 
lost in seeking the comforting folds of our 
blankets. 


THE IRON CROSS, 


nineteen feet high, planted in the ice on the extreme summit. 
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EARLY half a million immigrants 
N came to our shores during the year 
that ended June 30, 1900, the statis- 
tics of which have just been published. This 
is the largest number that has come since 
1893. A curve showing the fluctuations of 
immigration since 1875 would rise rapidly 
after the low point of 1878 to more than three- 
quarters of a million in 1882 and sink again 
in 1886 to a third of a million, again rise to 
the highest point since then in 1892, and then 
rapidly decline till 1898. 

While these figures show nothing surpris- 
ing as a total, an interesting change has taken 
place in the proportions of nationalities that 
come to us. Compare this year with two 
previous years of large immigration — 1882 
and 1892 (which are the crests of the two 
highest waves), in respect to arrivals from 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries, 
regarded as one group, from Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, regarded as another group, from 
Ireland, and from Italy. German and Irish 
immigration has shrunk, and Italian has 
greatly increased. 

It is noteworthy that the Austro-Russian 
group and the German-Scandinavian group 
have changed places as extremes since 1882. 
Last year, arrivals from Italy go beyond any 
previous record, with a total of over a hun- 


dred thousand, about double the arrivals from 
Germany and Scandinavia together, double 
the arrivals from Ireland in 1892, and one- 
third more than the Irish arrivals in 1882. 


A RUSSIAN GIRL. 
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The change in the composition of our im- 
migration is made even more plain by reducing 
the different national elements to percentages 
of the total immigration in each year consid- 
ered, as is shown in the diagram of immi- 
grants from given countries, 

The decreasing elements have been grouped 
at one side of the table, the increasing ele- 
ments at the other, in shaded blocks, the 
unshaded blocks between the shaded blocks 


representing all other elements in the totals 
of immigration for each year. 

The statistics of immigration for successive 
years would be even more significant, how- 
ever, if the present system of classifying 
arrivals according to race as well as to country 
of residence, had been adopted sooner. The 
student of social matters has to thank Mr. 
Edward F. McSweeney, the present Assistant 
Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of 
New York, for the introduction of this better 
system of classification, the first results from 
which are given in the reports of immigration 
for the year ending June 30, 1899. 

It is now possible to disengage the signifi- 
cant racial facts. For example, we can tell 
from last year’s figures that of the 90,787 
arrivals from the Russian Empire, 12,515 
were Finns, 37,011 were Hebrews, 32,797 
were Lithuanians and Poles, and only 1165 
were “ Russians” proper. 

Moreover, arrivals of the same race element 
from different countries may be grouped to- 
gether. For instance, after grouping together 
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race were 209,682. Hebrew arrivals for the 
year were 60,764. Arranging these figures 
by percentages of the total immigration in 
a bar makes the matter plainer to the eye. 
The noticeable feature in recent immigra- 
tion is the predominance of three racial stocks, 
usually considered of doubtful social and in- 
dustrial value, — the Slavs, the Italians, and 
the Hebrews. Our problem now is the prob- 
lem of the Italian, the Jew, and Slav —no 
longer of the Irishman and the German. 


AN ITALIAN TYPE. 
? 


all Germans by race, while arrivals from the 
German Empire in 1900 were 18,507, arrivals 
from all countries of persons of German 


AN IRISHWOMAN. 


If we look at the human tide as it first 
washes our shores at the immigrant station, 
we shall see patient family groups— father, 
mother, and little children, old grandfather 
and grandmother, perhaps, and sturdy grown 
sons and daughters —as they sit beside their 
little possessions awaiting with eagerness the 
moment of their exit to a land of freedom 
and opportunity. The girls and women who 
pass the gate alone are moral and industri- 
ous peasants in the main — wives coming to 
husbands, sisters to brothers, or they are 
making the venture on their own responsi- 
bility. Even the bands of unattached men 
are not so bad as fancy paints them. Tall, 


A SYRIAN, ferocious-looking Croats and Slovacks are 
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found, upon acquaintance with them under 
normal conditions, to be simple country fel- 
lows, ready to talk and sing, or to drink soci- 
ably, ready to work at anything that offers 
itself, planning to save the greater part of 
their earnings for wives and children left be- 
hind. Weather-beaten Italians, with seamed 
and lowering countenances, are meditating 
nothing darker than their chances of slipping 
by the inspector and gaining their foothold 
in the promised land. 

We have practically no immigration from 
city slums, and very little from city popula- 
tions of any sort, except the Russian Jewish 
immigrants, whose circumstances are peculiar, 





READY TO BE MADE AMERICAN. 
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A POLISH JEWESS. 


and who cannot be said, as a people, to have 
become infected with the characteristic slum 
vices. Our immigrants as a whole are a peas- 
ant population, used to the open, with the 
simple habits of life, the crude physical and 
moral health that the open air and poverty 
together are apt to produce. Practically all 
the immigration from Austria-Hungary, which 
has grown so considerably of late years, is 
from the country, as is also the immigration 
from Italy. The Italian mendicant, who is 
seldom seen here, is a member of a highly 
specialized class, and is as unwilling to leave 
his city haunts as any other specialized and 
privileged social product of his country would 
be. 

In the immigrant group as a whole are to 
be found poverty, ignorance, weakness, a 
pathetic patience, a no less pathetic hopeful- 
ness of what the future will bring, a childlike 
ingenuity of deceit in eluding the pains and 
penalties of detention and exclusion; but so 
little full-fledged and out-breaking viciousness 
that it is not worth talking about. In short, 
like the other class of beginners in citizen- 
ship, they come to us as little children, and 
claim our care and protection as such. 
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A REJECTED FAMILY. 


But what course of training in citizenship 
is prepared for these grown-up children? A 


large proportion of them, for one reason and 
another, find their first homes in the slums of 
great cities. And so it unfortunately happens 
that, just as poverty and vice, ignorance and 
depravity, are confused together in our thought 
about them, so in our cities the newest immi- 
grants, who are the most hopeful element in 
our slums, are brought in direct relation with 
the vicious and defective remnant left behind 
by earlier comers. The man who is climbing 
up the ladder stands, while still on the lowest 
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round, with the man who has slipped down 
there from a higher place, or who has stood 
there forever. 

When the two sets of elements — the poor 
and the corrupt —come in contact, some mu- 
tual impression must be made. It has to be 
acknowledged that in some cases the incoming 
of newer peoples has had a distinctly benefi- 
cial effect in the neighborhoods they have 
taken possession of. In New York, for ex- 
ample, the old Fourth and Eleventh wards, 
long the haunt of the drunken sailor and his 
vicious mate, have been to a large degree 
cleaned up by the incoming of Greeks, Ital- 
ians, and Russian Jews. Ground-floor tene- 
ments formerly occupied by saloons and dance 
halls are now the lodging places of Greek 
pedlers, who live together in peace, quiet, and 
order, smoking and playing cards at home of 
a rainy day, neither drinking nor fighting, 
well thought of by that great power in tene- 
ment-house life —the ‘“ housekeeper ” — and 
by neighboring families. Above stairs newly 
arrived Italians, industrious and of sober 
habits, have driven out the drunken Irish 
pauper of the second generation, to the great 
satisfaction of the charitable agencies that 
have had to struggle for so many years with 
the latter class. 
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On the other hand, there are influences of 
tremendous force constantly at work to drag 
the newer immigrants down. Especially bad 
is the tenement house for the newly arrived 
immigrant. The robust physical health of 
the peasant fails in the poisonous air of his 
dwelling; such habits of cleanliness, order, 
and decency as the immigrant family may 
have brought with it are in serious danger 
of wreck in unsanitary and crowded quarters. 
Not knowing localities and prices, the immi- 
grant takes up his abode in the parts of the 
city nearest his point of entry, which is, in 
New York, the most expensive part of the 
city, so far as rents are concerned. A family 
must not merely confine itself within as nar- 
row limits as possible, but must, in order to 
meet the expense, ask another family to 
share the space already too narrow for itself. 
The moral as well as the physical evil that 


GIRLS. 


such crowding brings does not need to be 
described. 

It is, perhaps, a fortunate rather than an 
unfortunate circumstance that as families of 
the newer races crowd into a given tenement, 
earlier comers move out. The “colony,” com- 
posed of one sort of foreigners solely, repre- 
senting approximately the same period of 
immigration, has this favorable feature, at 
least —it is made up of elements of similar 
kind. The old stager in vice and trickery is 
not so likely to be at hand to instruct the 
inexperienced new arrival in all branches of 
his art, nor the practised pauper, to give the 
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dangerous lesson of dependence to the nor- 
mally self-helpful immigrant. 

All evils, however, are favored by an insti- 
tution which is the greatest evil of them all, — 
that is, the peculiar system of political con- 
trol under which our great cities groan, “ poli- 
tics for profit,” an organized business, run 
primarily for the advantage of its managers, 
secondarily for the benefit of their sub-agents. 

The tenement house itself, with all its evils 
involved, was here when the immigrant came; 
but the continuation of the worst features of 
the tenement, in spite of laws enacted for its 
improvement, is the direct result of ‘ politics 
for profit.” Requirements with regard to 
ground space to be occupied, to the size and 
character of air-shafts, to other matters of con- 
struction when the building is to be erected, 
requirements for the lighting of hallways, to 
proper sanitation, to the character of inmates, 
after the tenement is built, are violated with 
impunity. 

The immigrant problem is a very serious 
one; but we succeed with it directly in pro- 
portion to our skill or neglect in dealing with 
it. The material is, in the main, good raw 
_ material for American citizenship. 

There has never been a sufficiently careful 
oversight of fresh immigrants in our crowded 
cities; for they ought to be regarded as civic 
children and cared for as such. But some- 
how, in haphazard ways, we assimilate them 
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A FINNISH TYPE, 


— developing the best traits in most of them 


but not in all, taking our chances. They 
take their chances, too, in coming; and the 
wonder is that we both survive the experi- 
ment as wellas wedo. The children of almost 
any kind of parents become American. 
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SELF-HELP TO EMPLOYEES 


THE EXPERIENCE OF EMPLOYERS AS LANDLORDS — THE 
METHODS WHEREBY CONFIDENCE IS WON — WORKERS 
THAT OWN THEIR HOMES VS. WORKERS THAT LIVE 


IN TENEMENTS—A PERSONAL EXAMINATION 


OF FAC- 


TORY TOWNS IN NEW ENGLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA 


m &. PHILLIS 


advantage to employer and worker — 

without charity. It means other things, 
too. But this first of all. Based upon this 
principle, it is of the highest national impor- 
tance, whether applied to factory life or to 
home life and the life of the community. 

In Newark, N.J., some years ago, an em- 
ployer began to improve the condition of his 
operatives by giving them every summer a 
free outing at the seashore. To do this 


S UCCESSFUL betterment means mutual 


cottages were rented and board supplied. 


Nothing was paid by the employees, not 
even transportation. 

In the factory a dining-room was fitted 
up. At noon tea and coffee were provided, 
and a piano made music and dancing possible. 
Allowances in time were made for those who 
lived at a distance from the factory or for 
those burdened with home duties, as in the 
case of one girl who had to prepare lunch for 
a large family of little children before going 
to work. Again, wages were paid Friday 
night, in order to give the employees, most of 
whom are girls, more time to do their Sun- 
day marketing and necessary shopping. Cur- 
tains are hung at all the factory windows, 
the factory is kept clean, wages are the same 
as elsewhere for the same work, and the 
operatives work less than ten hours. With 
it all there is no expense to the employees. 
What is the result? In their outings the 
employees complained of their entertainment. 
For a raise of 25 cents a week in wages they 
will leave the factory. The free outings have 
been abandoned. For the factory advantages 
the company is now paying about $500 a 
year with no return, except, as the superintend- 
ent of the factory said, from the personal 


sympathy gained by his interest in the indi- 
vidual workers. 

Here, then, is an example of a failure be- 
cause the plans are based on charity. The 
opposite of this is illustrated by the plans in 
operation at the factory of the Gorham Com- 
pany at Elmwood, near Providence, R.I. 

As in the former case local conditions sug- 
gested plans for betterment. As the city of 
Providence furnishes living places for all 
the employees, it was unnecessary for the 
company to consider providing boarding- 
places. But a place for the employees to 
take their lunch was needed. For this there 
was no available room in the factory. So the 
company decided to build a lunch-room near 
by. As the plan was discussed, it expanded 
until the lunch-room became a casino or in- 
dustrial club-house. 

The main hall of the casino, measuring 60 
x 30 feet, is set apart for the men’s lunch- 
room. At the left is a smaller room for the 
women. Next is a special dining room for 
such occasions as meetings of the travelling 
men or of the firm. At the right is the 
library ; in the basement are racks for three 
or four hundred bicycles ; and on each end of 
the casino is a wide veranda, one for the 
women, the other for the men. Upstairs 
two rooms have been provided for the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the company. 
Only the use of the building is free; what- 
ever is consumed is paid for. No one is, of 
course, compelled to eat lunch there. The 
casino is simply a convenience for such as 
care to use it. But there is no charity about 
it. 

The company has about 1400 employees. 
About one-half live within fifteen minutes’ 
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walk of the factory, and so prefer to take 
their lunch at home. Of the remainder, 
between three and four hundred lunch at the 
casino. In the polishing department most 
of the men prefer to lunch at their working 
tables on account of their dusty clothes. 
Their orders are taken to them by monitors 
appointed by the company. 

A system of apprenticeship has been in- 
troduced which is as unique as the casino. 
Apprentices enter into a five years’ agree- 
ment to learn a trade —for instance, stone- 
setting, silversmithing, dye-cutting, engraving, 
etc. The company receives apprentices in 
twelve different departments of this sort. 
Faithful instruction is guaranteed. Wages 
begin at three dollars a week and are ad- 
vanced one dollar a week each year, reaching 
seven dollars for the last year. 

In addition, premiums are offered, based on 
adaptability, application, skill, rapidity, and 
general conduct. The limit of premiums 
runs from $25 the first year to $100 the fifth 
year. At the end of the period of service 
each apprentice receives a certificate. 

The system went into operation last Sep- 
tember, and since then only two out of 
seventy apprentices have asked releases. In 
one case sickness was the cause: in the other, 
an apprentice-jeweller wanted to change to 
diamond-setting. The old system was to re- 
ceive boys who were “bound out”’ for a cer- 
tain time; under it satisfactory applicants 
could not be found. At present the company 
is able to select its apprentices. The require- 
ments are good moral character, health, and a 
fair education, the grammar schools of Provi- 
dence being taken as the standard. Three 
months’ trial service is also required. With 
these conditions, there is a large waiting-list. 

While the company requires no assurance 
of continued service after apprenticeship, it 
naturally counts on receiving the results of 
its instruction in the majority of cases. But 
even apart from this, it has already secured 
a better class of apprentices, greater interest, 
and more and better work. Under this sys- 
tem no one applies with the idea of getting 
a temporary “job.” The whole plan tends 


toward permanence of employment, better 
wages because of better preparation, and so, 
with all idea of charity eliminated, toward in- 
dependence and mutual advantage. 


SELF-HELP TO EMPLOYEES 


A TOWN BUILT BY A FACTORY 

Another interesting development along 
slightly broader lines has taken place in 
Ludlow, Mass., where the establishment of 
a large manufacturing company made neces- 
sary homes for their employees. When this 
corporation first went to Ludlow, in 1868, 
they found only a few old-fashioned tene- 
ments. There were only two streets in the 
village. A schoolhouse and a church were 
the only public buildings. Since that time the 
company has built about three miles of good 
roads, nearly two hundred houses and modern 
tenements, a schoolhouse, and a public library. 
They have also arranged for and partly built 
a modern system of sewerage. The school 
was rented to the town at the nominal sum of 
$100 a year. Friction soon arose, however, 
with the town authorities. The corporation, 
for instance, proposed the introduction of 
sewing and cooking. This was opposed. 
The corporation has now given up all inter- 
ference with the management, but still gives 
the use of the property, and till a few years 
ago paid a quarter of the teachers’ salaries. 
The free library, containing about 4000 books, 
was given to the town as a memorial of the 
company’s treasurer. At present there are 
about a thousand cards out, most of them 
taken by employees of the company. 

In the matter of houses it was hard to suit 
the tastes of all. Some wanted stairs leading 
directly from the front door ; others wanted a 
large reception hall with stairs leading from 
one of the other rooms ; some preferred a bath 
upstairs; others, downstairs; and soon. To 
meet these requirements several styles of 
houses and tenements have been built. The 
least expensive homes are in tenements. 
Here three rooms, without water, plumbing, 
or modern improvements of any kind, rent for 
$1.50 a month. In some such cases the 
rooms are not connected. This is the. old 
style. Some of these tenements have ten or 
twelve rooms, with a common stairway. Only 
two beds are allowed in a room, and not.more 
than four people. This was a necessary 
provision because, especially among the 
foreigners, overcrowding was the _ rule. 
In some cases as many as eight or ten 
were found occupying the same room. 
Some of the four-room apartments in these 
old-style tenements rent for $3 a month. 
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Like the others, they have no modern im- 
provements. 

For from $4 to $6 a month, two-family 
houses are provided. These are practically 
separate, built as double houses, each with 
its own entrance-doors. One or two single 
houses, without bath or toilet, rent at $6. 
About a hundred 8-room cottages, built since 
sewerage was introduced, have baths and 
open plumbing throughout. The lots aver- 
age 60x125 feet. Cottages of this style 
have been found most suitable to the major- 
ity of employees. Their rent averages from 
$5.50 to $8 a month. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A COMPANY AS 
LANDLORD 


The results of this system are instructive. 
The company, even at these low rents, makes 
a profit of about 2 per cent on the capital in- 
vested. The value of its property according 
to the tax assessment has doubled. But many 
of the employees regard the plan as a money- 
making scheme and are disaffected, though 
their wages are good and they are free to rent 
ornot. This is especially the case among the 
unskilled and less intelligent class of workers. 
All the houses are rented, because rent is 
cheaper here than in the near-by villages. 
But the tenants take no care of the property, 
and many have been put out. The plan, then, 
is at best only a moderate success. The diffi- 
culty is twofold. First, lack of sympathy, 
which results in a misunderstanding of the 
company’s motive. Second, the lack of in- 
dependence which grows out of corporation 
ownership of homes. 

Both these difficulties have been recognized 
by the company. It built Recreation House 
for the men, over which it exercises no super- 
vision, but merely furnishes the building. The 
men have their own organization, elect their 
own officers as in a club, and have put in pool- 
tables, bowling alleys, etc., at their own ex- 
pense. The result is that the men pay for 
what they get, and so feel independent. One 
of them referred with pride to the fact that 
the company had nothing to do with it. That 
the building had been provided was taken as 
a matter of course. The company could af- 
ford to do it. Here, then, in the minds of the 
workers, was the old idea of charity. For 
this reason sympathy failed to come as a result. 
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At the very beginning the company had 
planned to sell the houses, and had begun to 
do so, but encountered difficulties on that 
side too. One man who had partly paid for 
his home decided that he could do better 
elsewhere, but, being unable to sell at the 
moment, held the company to blame for his 
predicament. In another case a man sold 
his house to a family that kept chickens and 
pigs in the yard. To prevent further diffi-_ 
culty the company bought up all the houses it 
had sold and adopted the plan of renting, 
with the results related above. 

That the workers do, however, actually 
prefer owning their homes is shown by the 
fact that they have started a settlement just 
beyond the limits of the land owned by the 
company. This is called “ Little Canada.” 
Here about twenty houses, containing from 
one to three tenements, have been built. The 
company is now planning to follow the idea 
here suggested, by offering either for rent or 
sale, small plots of ground at a little dis- 
tance from the factory, where, in addition to 
having a suitable house, garden produce may 
be raised. ‘“ Little Canada,” then, illustrates 
in a most practical way the necessity of con- 
sidering in plans for “town” betterment the 
workers’ independence. Moreover, it shows 
that even with moderate wages and no assur- 
ance of permanent work they are not averse 
to “binding” themselves by living in their 
own homes. What they are averse to is 
company control of property. 


THE EXPERIMENT AT HOPEDALE, MASS. 


In other places where the town is the result 
of the presence and growth of a manufactur- 
ing industry, the renting system has been 
carried out with more apparent marks of suc- 
cess. This is the case, for instance, in the 
town of Hopedale, Mass. Here the growth 
of a large loom industry belonging to the 
Draper Company has been largely instru- 
mental in building up the town. But in the 
case of Hopedale, the average wages are 
higher, and a better class of operatives is 
employed than at Ludlow. They understand 
the company’s motive in providing homes, even 
though the company receives the rent. In 
such a case the problem is simplified. But 
it is far from settled. In one of two large 
boarding-houses in Hopedale, for instance, 
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owned by the company, an employee, speaking 
of the number of houses rented from the com- 
pany, said that many were taken because the 
men had no option. They had to live some- 
where, and the company owned most of the 
desirable houses. On the other hand, another 
employee said that he preferred boarding 
because he was never sure when it would come 
his turn to be laid off. These boarding-houses 
just mentioned have together accommodations 
for about 150 men. Board and lodging costs 
about $2 a day. 

The houses built by this company are 
mostly double tenements. Each tenement 
rents for $3 a week. Fifty cents a week 
extra is charged for a furnace. Out of this 
amount the company pays the water tax. In 
that part of the town where most of these 
cottages are, the company has built an at- 
tractive park, with good roads and a modern 
system of sewerage. Although the houses 
vary in design, each has a large hall, a living 
room, dining room, kitchen, and pantry on 
the first floor, the three latter having hard- 
wood floors. Upstairs there are three sleeping 
rooms and a bath. These houses represent 
an investment by the company of about 
$4000 to $4500 for each double tenement. 
The rent, which is more reasonable than for 
property not owned by the company, returns 
an interest of about 3 per cent on the capi- 
tal invested. For such of the employees 
as cannot afford to pay this amount, cheaper 
houses have been provided and rent from 
#8 to $10a month. At present about twenty 
brick, eight- to twelve-room tenement houses 
are being built, to provide still cheaper tene- 
ments of three or four rooms each. 

To stimulate interest, the company offers 
$200 a year in prizes for the best-kept prop- 
erty. In this way, and by refusing to let 
their houses to undesirable tenants, they lose 
little by deterioration. Moreover, the com- 
pany, by the money spent in town improve- 
ments, —it has built most of the roads, a 
town-hall, a library, school, etc., — has made 
of Hopedale a most attractive place for em- 
ployees to live. At present, however, about 
half of them live in Milford and in the vil- 
lages near by. 

Hopedale has an advantage over Ludlow 
in the fact that the motive of the company is 
understood and appreciated by the employees. 
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Here, also, employees rent from the company 
because they get more for their money than 
elsewhere in the village. In so far they are 
independent. But under the most favorable 
conditions of company ownership — of which 
Hopedale may be taken as an example — 
complete independence is impossible. That 
necessary conditions of working life do not, 
however, preclude such a possibility is strik- 
ingly illustrated under rather unusual condi- 
tions in the town of Vandergrift, Pa. 


THE SUCCESS OF VANDERGRIFT, PA. 


In 1886 the Apollo Iron and Steel Company 
obtained control of a manufacturing plant in 
the town of Apollo, near Pittsburg, which, 
though badly in need of repair, was used for 
some years, until the growth of the industry 
made new buildings and machinery indispen- 
sable. It was a question of rebuilding in 
Apollo or of beginning anew elsewhere. The 
latter course was adopted and a plot of land 
purchased on the Kiskiminetas River, about 
seven miles from the old factory site. In the 
old town there was very inadequate provision 
for homes for the mill hands. Moreover, any 
attempt to better this condition was met by 
opposition among the inhabitants of the town 
and dissatisfaction among the employees. In 
1893 this culminated in a strike. For two 
months the works were shut down. This 
brought the final decision. When the factory 
was again in operation, the company issued a 
pamphlet announcing that a new town was to 
be built, in which all in the employ of the 
company might buy lots. The motive was 
fully explained. The right sort of men were 
to have good wages and permanent employ- 
ment. The pay-roll would be doubled. The 
only restriction was that no liquor should be 
sold on the property. Beyond that possession 
was to be absolute. Moreover, the company 
was neither to build nor to furnish money for 
the building of houses, but was to provide an 
attractive living-place, with good roads and 
walks, artesian wells, sewers, lawns, electric 
lights, telegraph, and telephone. No one in 
accepting the offer was bound to remain in 


‘its employ. Only employees were to be given 


the first choice of lots. 

Shortly after this, the site was prepared. 
About three and a half miles of streets were 
macadamized. An experienced landscape 














gardener laid out the streets and parks; a 
railway station was built; then a second an- 
nouncement told what had been done and at 
what prices the lots would be sold. In Apollo, 
for the last five years, lots had averaged thirty- 
one cents a foot. In Vandergrift, the new 
town, twenty-five cents made the cost of resi- 
dence lots, measuring 25 x 100 feet, from 
$750 to $1050. Corner lots were larger, and 
sold for forty cents. A certain number of 
lots for business purposes were offered at 
seventy-five and eighty-five cents. 

By the first of June, 1896, many of the em- 
ployees had selected their lots. On the 8th 
the first sales took place, and during the week 
following, which was set apart for the em- 
ployees, 276 lots were sold for $275,013. Of 
the entire 800 lots all but about a hundred 
have been sold. This does not include about 
a hundred lots on the heights near the town, 
which sell at $100 a lot, for those who cannot 
afford the higher prices. The company still 
owns about 600 acres which can be improved 
as occasion demands. 

To build their houses most of the employees 
borrow from land companies. Two of these 
are established in the town. They loan, 
on mortgage, to about three-fourths of 
the value. Four years is the limit for pay- 
ment. The loan companies pay a mutual 
dividend. During the past four years about 
$200,000 has been loaned, and no mortgages 
foreclosed. 

It is interesting to see what wages have 
made these results. Unskilled laborers get 
$1.40 a day. The rollers are paid from $8 
to $10 a day. Some of the skilled workers 
receive as high as $15 a day. The average 
in the entire factory is from $4 to $5. At 
these wages the majority of workers own 
their own land and homes without encum- 
brances. 

SELF-HELP, NOT CHARITY 

The confidence of the men in the motive 
of the company is illustrated by the fact that 
during the first day of the sale a number of 
lots were assigned, while the announcement 
of prices was still in press. When it was 
brought to the notice of one of the men that 
no price had been specified, he replied that 
it didn’t matter to him; he had been with 
the company long enough to know that they 
would always do the square thing. To this 
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confidence the success of the undertaking is 
largely due. 

From the outset, the company has helped 
its men by giving them an opportunity to help 
themselves. This has been the idea in all 
dealings with the people of the town, em- 
ployees or not. Several lots put aside at the 
beginning for public buildings anticipated 
subsequent needs; but charity has been stu- 
diously avoided. For instance, the company 
offered the land and half the cost of building 
of as many churches as were desired, but 
stipulated that each church should cost 
$15,000, and that its members should pay 
the other half. A theatre was built on simi- 
lar conditions. The total cost, including the 
fire department and council rooms connected 
with it, was $35,000. Of this the company 
paid $10,000 in return for stock. 

A short time ago, the company refused an 
offer of two thousand volumes free for the 
town library. The president said that, so 
far as he was concerned, nothing should be 
done for the people of the town or for em- 
ployees unless “they had a finger in the pie.” 
A minister said to him a short time ago, “ You 
are doing a fine work in Vandergrift, Mr. 
McMurtry.” He replied, “The men are 
doing the fine work; we are merely giving 
them a show.” On another occasion, the 
company was commended in the presence 
of the president for its philanthropy. ‘“ Phi- 
lanthropy?” he replied; “I tell you frankly 
it is refined selfishness, — but it counts for 
mutual good.” Apart from having a better 
and more permanent class of employees, the 
company has made a reasonable profit on the 
capital invested, not counting 150 lots and 
considerable outside property still to be im- 
proved. 

The average cost of houses built by em- 
ployees is about $2500. Of their own accord, 
the men decided that all houses should be at 
least twenty feet from the sidewalk, so codp- 
erating with the company in making the town 
as attractive as possible. In the centre of the 
town is a large green, planted with flowers 
and shrubs. On one side of this, a little dis- 
tance away, are the factory buildings; on the 
other, the business blocks. The residence 
streets are laid out in curves, conforming to 
the lay of the land, and forming a semicircle 
around the business portion and the green. 
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To avoid all paternalism, the business part 
of the town has been rented entirely to out- 
siders, who own all the stores, care having 
been taken to keep the company’s employees 
from interesting themselves in them. The 
company still owns the “Inn” —a small 
hotel built for the accommodation of employees 

- before their homes were completed. But this, 

together with the water and gas supply 
and drainage system, it has offered to sell 
to the people at any time at cost, for it 
intends to follow out the principles origi- 
nally laid down — to make the town entirely 
independent. 

In the factory little is done for employees, 
aside from giving them good wages and mod- 
erate hours for work. In the sheet mill the 
men are paid by the ton, and work in three 
turns of eight hours each. In the entire 
factory the average working day is eight and 
one-half to nine hours. No provision is made 
for lunch, because a settled lunch hour is im- 
possible. The men eat their lunch when not 
busy. Baths are not a necessity, because the 
majority of the workers have them in their 
own homes. A system of benefits was tried 
at the old factory in Apollo without success. 
Here it has not been continued. The men are 
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urged to insure themselves in outside com- 
panies. An emergency hospital has been 
built near the factory, and in certain cases 
wages are paid during illness. But this is 
considered not as an institution of charity, but 
as a part of the cost of production. It takes 
the place in no way of outside insurance. 

The town of Vandergrift, then, offers an 
example of a community built up on the prin- 
ciple of self-help and independence. Workers 
and outsiders form one society. A delegate 
from one of the labor unions recently visited 
Vandergrift, intending to show the men 
that in buying homes they placed themselves 
under the control of the company. ‘“ That 
man didn’t understand the system,” said one 
of the employees; “we sent him back by the 
first train.” This illustrates the spirit that 
prevails. ‘‘We are all happy here,” said 
another, “‘even to the cat and dog.” In Van- 
dergrift the essential principles of betterment 
have been applied. The motive of the com- 
pany was made clear, confidence was ob- 
tained, and the entire plan was based on 
mutual advantage —without charity. The 
result is independence. It stands for closer 
industrial relations between employer and 
employee. 


ANECDOTES OF JOHN MARSHALL 


IS long-time associate, Justice Story, 
H drew the best pen-picture of John 
Marshall that has come down to us. 

“His body,” wrote Story, “seemed as ill as 
his mind was well compacted; he was not 
only without proportion, but of members 
singularly knit, that dangled from each other 
and looked half dislocated. Habitually, he 
dressed very carelessly in the garb, but I 
would not dare to say in the mode, of the 
last century. You would have thought he 
had on the old clothes of a former generation, 
not made for him even by some superannuated 
tailor of that period, but gotten from the 
wardrobe of some antiquated slop-shop of 
second-hand raiment. Shapeless as he was, 


he would probably have defied all fitting by 
whatever skill of the shears ; judge, then, how 
the vestments of an age when apparently 


coats and breeches were cut for nobody in 
particular, and waistcoats were almost dress- 
ing-gowns, sat upon him.” Story, in another 
description, says Marshall’s hair was black, 
his eyes small and twinkling, his forehead 
rather low, but his features generally harmo- 
nious; and he speaks of an occasional em- 
barrassment in his speech, from a hesitancy 
and drawling, of a laugh “too hearty for an 
intriguer,” and of his good temper and un- 
wearied patience on the bench and in the 
study. 

A gentleman, long resident in Washington, 
has often told the writer how his father, a 
practitioner in the Supreme Court, once 
sent him to the house of the Chief Jus- 
tice for some legal papers. He presented 
his father’s note, and Marshall was quick to 
detect the bashfulness of the lad. He read 














the note, selected the papers, tied them up in 
a bundle, and then said: “ Billy, I believe I 
can beat you playing marbles; come into the 
yard, and we will have a game.” The boy 
assented, and soon he was engaged in childish 
play with the Chief Justice. All his embarrass- 
ment was gone, and the game proved an 
exciting one, both being skilful players. 

Marshall, when Chief Justice, passed much 
of his time at his home in Richmond. The 
court had a small docket in those days, and 
the vacations were more frequent than now 
and of longer duration. He would bundle 
up cases, go to Richmond for the vacation, 
and write his decisions there. He had a 
spacious house of colonial design in the city 
(now occupied by his granddaughters), and 
in his grounds was a noted spring of pure 
water, surrounded by splendid elms and giant 
oaks. The great jurist, in pleasant weather, 
would retire to this spring to read and pon- 
der the cases before him. 

A short time ago a very distinguished vis- 
itor from a distance went to see Marshall’s 
granddaughters, and he began to talk of the 
Chief Justice’s great devotion to the Union. 
Turning suddenly to one of the ladies, he 
asked : — 

“Do you not think so, madam ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” she answered quietly and 
rather abstractedly, “but I do know if he 
had lived in 1861 he would have gone with 
Virginia.” 

One day, Judge Marshall, engrossed in his 
reflections, was driving over the wretched 
roads of North Carolina on his way to Ra- 
leigh in a stick gig. His horse turned out of 
the road, and the sulky ran over a sapling and 
was tilted so as to arouse the Judge. When 
he found that he could move neither to right 
nor left, an old Negro who had come along 
solved the difficulty. 

‘My ole marster,”-he asked, “ what fer you 
don’t back your horse?” 

“ That’s true,” said the Judge, and he acted 
as advised. Fhanking his deliverer heartily, 
he felt in his pocket for some change, but he 
did not have any. 

“Never mind, old man,” he said, “I shall 
stop at the tavern and leave some money for 
you with the landlord.” 

The old Negro was not impressed with the 
Stranger, but he called at the tavern, and asked 
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the keeper if an old gentleman had left any- 
thing there for him. 

“Oh, yes,” said the landlord, “he left a 
silver dollar for you. What do you think of 
that old gentleman ?”’ 

The Negro gazed at the dollar and said: 

“He was a gem’man, for sho’; but ’’ — pat- 
ting his forehead — “he didn’t have much in 
here.” 

Stronger than Marshall’s love for his chil- 
dren was his love for his wife. Mrs. Mar- 
shall, during the many years that she was an 
invalid, never attended church. Her husband 
before he went there on Sunday mornings 
always read the service to her, and after her 
death he continued this practice seated in 
his own chair near the one she was wont to 
occupy. “From the hour of our union to 
that of our separation,” he wrote on the first 
anniversary of her death, “I never ceased to 
thank Heaven for this its best gift.” And— 
“‘T have lost her, and with her the solace of 
my life. Yet she still remains the companion 
of my retired hours, still occupies my inmost 
bosom. When alone and unemployed my 
mind still recurs to her.” 

A sound mind in a sound body, Marshall, 
like Washington, had nothing to fear from 
great labor. When Erskine took leave of the 
bar to become chancellor, he boasted that in 
seven-and-twenty years indisposition had never 
kept him from court. Marshall never boasted ; 
but it is a memorable fact that for thirty-three 
years he was scarcely ever absent from the 
bench, but almost always at his post, with 
wonderful capacity of body and mind. Boy- 
ish buoyancy of spirits remained with him to 
the last. When more than seventy-five years 
old, he still relished with undiminished zest 
the pleasures of the table or the club, nor did 
his right hand ever forget its cunning at quoits. 

The erroneous report has been published 
that the Marshall tombs (of the Justice and 
his wife) are in a shamefully neglected con- 
dition. These tombs are in old Shockoe 
cemetery at Richmond, which at the time of 
Marshall’s death was the principal burying- 
ground of the city. There are graves there 
of many families which are entirely extinct, 
and some are in bad condition; but the Mar- 
shall tombs are square, substantial, and well 
cared for, and the sod around them is neat 
and green. 
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HER RISE TO A WORLD-POWER UNDER’ WILLIAM 
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HER COLONIAL AMBITIONS—HER RELATIONS TO RUSSIA 
AND FRANCE AND HER DEEP JEALOUSY OF ENGLAND — THE 
POLITICAL GAME OF THE FUTURE AND ITS GREAT STAKES 


BY 


SYDNEY 


he deceived Europe twice — once when 
he succeeded in passing himself off as 
an idiot, and again when he succeeded in pass- 
ing himself off as a statesman. Of the Ger- 
man Emperor it may at best be said that he 
has deceived Europe once. As Prince Will- 


ii used to be said of Louis Napoleon that 


iam and again as Crown Prince he puzzled 
almost as much as he alienated. He seemed 
indeed at one time to find positive pleasure in 
making it well-nigh impossible for people to 
detect in him anything but a rather self-willed 
and theatrical youth, consumed with Chauvin- 


ism, and lending himself with an avidity that 
seemed more French than German to the 
easy histrionics of militarism. Wherever he 
went the full stage-effects of a regimental 
setting went with him. Whenever he spoke 
it was in flaming apostrophe of the sword and 
martial glory and the heroic deeds of Fred- 
erick the Great. The world is rather inclined 
to be suspicious of princely rhetoricians, and 
the frequency with which he used his genuine 
powers of declamation created more disqui- 
etude than admiration. Moreover, the per- 
petual rattling of the sabre, especially for 
Constitutionalists of the severe British type, 
did nothing to disperse that sense of inse- 
curity, that atmosphere of glittering charla- 
tanerie, which kept the world so long on a 
nervous stretch. 

The matter wore quite another air when it 
became known that the Crown Prince Fred- 
erick was suffering from cancer of the throat, 
and might even fail to survive his venerable 
father. The world watched that piteous race 
for death in an anguish of sympathy it had 
not felt since the days of President Garfield’s 
long agony. I do not wish to go into the 
details of that unhappy time. It was a period 


BROOKS 


of blunder and misunderstanding all round, a 
wretched, lingering tragedy dragged out under 
the eye of the whole world. Crown Prince Will- 
iam had his full share of the mistakes. Public 
attention was fastened upon him as the com- 
ing Emperor, and he could not help showing 
his consciousness of it. He seemed at times 
to act as though his father were already in 
the grave. His speeches multiplied in vehe- 
mence and fervid imagery, and not a chance 
was let slip by of posing before the people in 
full pageantry of war. 

As Crown Prince he brought himself into 
a prominence which, considering the shadow 
that lay across his father’s life, struck for- 
eigners as scarcely in good taste. But what- 
ever the rest of Europe might have thought 
of it, in Germany his speeches and lime-light 
effects made him the darling of the masses, 
and his barely veiled antagonism to the Eng- 
lish influences which surrounded his father 
won him the devotion of the army and aris- 
tocracy. The outside world, however, saw 
in him and continued for many years to see 
in him only a prancing German edition of 
Harry Hotspur, dashing, wilful, with an 
instinct for flashy and inopportune display, 
and terribly fond of beating the war-drum — 
not at all the sort of Prince whose accession 
to the dominant throne of Europe could be 
hailed by foreign Powers with warmth. 

Nor was their uneasiness lessened by the 
opening act of the young Emperor’s reign. 
His father’s ambition was to be “a citizen- 
king”; William II.’s evidently was that of 
“a war-lord.” Within a few hours after the 
close of Frederick the Noble’s pathetic ninety- 
nine days’ reign, his successor had issued thrill- 
ing and exalted addresses to his army and 
navy. Within six weeks, with quivering 
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and, as some thought, unseemly haste, he 
had visited Peterhof, Stockholm, and Copen- 
hagen ; and that neither Denmark nor France 
might be under any illusions as to where he 
stood on the North-Schleswig question and 
Alsace-Lorraine, he declared on his return 
that “we would rather leave our united eigh- 
teen Army Corps and our forty-two millions 
of inhabitants lying on the field of battle than 
relinquish one single stone of what was won 
by my father and Prince Frederick Charles.” 

Therewith the young Kaiser set himself to 
rejuvenate the services by weeding out old 
and incompetent officers with a merciless eye 
to public efficiency; reorganized the minis- 
terial and diplomatic bureaus ; commanded an 
army corps atthe manceuvres ; and before the 
astonished world could draw its breath, was 
off again on another tour—this time to the 
capitals of his allies in the Dreibund. For 
some years after his accession Europe liter- 
ally hugged itself in apprehension of what he 
might be up to next. It seemed to be his 
pose to stand out as /’enfant terrible among 
sovereigns, to be perpetually startling the 
world by some freakish impulse, some gro- 
tesque oration, some new display of mere- 
tricious versatility. The world watched his 
manifold changes with laughter, amazement, 
and half-scandalized applause. William the 
Traveller, William the Orator, William pas- 
sionately propounding the doctrine of divine 
right, William scolding his nobles and citizen 
subjects and glorifying his army, William 
devising new uniforms and court dresses, 
William “dashing to pieces all who oppose 
me,” William the Colonizer, William building 
a fleet, William painting pictures, William 
dismissing Bismarck and becoming in truth 
William the Second to None,—in all his 
characters he amused, mystified, shocked, or 
disturbed the wondering world. 

But we have grown used to the Kaiser now. 
It may be that the first hot flush of youth has 
passed and left him less exuberant, or that we 
have revised our early impressions. Anyhow 
there has been a change. No one to-day 
thinks of the German Emperor as a peril to 
European peace. No one imagines that he 
will ever wage a war for glory as Frederick 
the Great did, or indeed for anything but the 
defence of his Empire. The nervousness he 
once excited has died down. But for an 
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occasional indiscretion, like his telegram to 
President Krueger or his injunction to the 
Chinese expedition to imitate the example of 
Attila, it would have disappeared altogether. 
The world has come to see the man beneath 
the trappings. Under an odd covering of 
medizeval instincts and impetuous deed and 
word it recognizes a really statesmanlike 
mind and a supreme ability to turn every 
accident of international politics to his coun- 
try’s use. Indeed, using the word in its 
narrower sense, as one would use it, for in- 
stance, in speaking of Disraeli, one might 
properly describe the Kaiser as the most 
remarkable statesman in Europe. He is 
laughed at no longer—a man who can live 
down laughter can live down anything; or 
if we are forced to an occasional smile, it 
embraces not the man, but only some odd 
way he has of displaying himself. I have 
always thought that those amazing “ mailed 
fist’ speeches at Kiel, followed by the seizure 
of Kiao-chou, were typical of the Imperial 
methods. First the bombast and dramatics 


and inflated rhetoric that beguiled the whole 
world with merriment, and then the sharp 
and supreme stroke of policy that brought 


its merriment to a sudden stop. It wasa coup 
worthy of the man who had studied statesman- 
ship under Bismarck, strategy under Moltke, 
and the craft of kings under William. 

The world had one opinion of Louis Napo- 
leon when he dawdled round English race- 
courses and gambling houses, and another 
and very different opinion when he flashed 
upon the world as the author of the coup 
d'état. The two estimates hardly differed 
so greatly as people’s judgment of the Ger- 
man Emperor in 1890 and their judgment of 
him to-day. 

Germany, one must always bear in mind, 
is still only half a nation, and needs and will 
need for some time yet a strong paternal 
government to rally round. The war of 1870 
achieved a political unity, but even its fierce 
flames could not wholly destroy that localism 
of interest and aim, that narrow and stubborn 
particularism, which runs all through the tale 
of German history Only a wise and benefi- 
cent absolutism, creating and infusing a 
sense of oneness and common patriotism, 
can do that. The Kaiser never loses sight 
of this necessity of generating a spirit of 
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broad nationality ; and the fact that he has 
such a task to address himself to explains 
much that seems obscure and fantastic to 
Englishmen or Americans; explains, for 
example, his insistence on the divine right 
by which he holds his title, the emphasis he 
lays on the sacredness of allegiance, and the 
habitual glorification of himself as the figure- 
head of the state. Americans may at least 
sympathize with the Kaiser’s strainings after 
something more than a localized loyalty when 
they recall the circumstances of their own 
early history and remember the all but insu- 
perable obstacles placed in the path of Ameri- 
can unity by the fears and jealousies of the 
states. In Germany the honest but petty 
idea of state patriotism, being always asso- 
ciated with the fortunes of some reigning 
House, struck far deeper roots than else- 
where. History, geography, and the peculi- 
arities of the German temperament made it 
the political curse of the country. For whole 
centuries the Germans knew no middle term 
between the village and the entire world. Of 
the nation both the sense and the meaning 
were lost; and except politically I doubt 
whether they are even yet wholly found. 
Where the American has schooled himself 
on the whole to put the nation before the 
state, the first instinct of the German is still 
to reverse the order of precedence; and in 
combating this instinct, in bending it to the 
precepts of disciplined duty, lies the first 
task of Imperial statesmanship. 

It is a task beset with difficulties. The 
German Empire is made up of the fusion of 
twenty-five distinct and sovereign entities — 
four kingdoms, six Grand Duchies, five Duch- 
ies, seven Principalities, three Free Towns, and 
the Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine. Within 
his own domains each ruler, whatever his 
title — King, Prince, Grand Duke, or Duke — 
is virtually omnipotent. Each, too, is as in- 
dependent of the German Emperor in all 
local matters as any governor of an Ameri- 
can state is of the President. 

It needs vigilance, activity, and a rigid 
insistence on his prerogatives to enable the 
Kaiser to disentangle himself from the crowd 
of petty princelings and to educate his people 
up to the point of subordinating the state to 
the Empire. The coincidence of a weak 





Hohenzollern with one or two able and am- 
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bitious Grand Dukes or kinglets may yet 
produce a severe constitutional deadlock. 
Even as it is, probably one man out of every 
ten is disaffected to the Empire; some be- 
cause they are Southern Catholics and resent 
the rulership of Protestant Prussia almost as 
much as they resent the exclusion of the 
Jesuits ; some because they are ultra-Liberals 
of the extremest doctrinaire type and impa- 
tient of everything short of the full shibbo- 
leths of democracy, impatient of Prussian 
paternalism, of a Parliamentary régime with- 
out the party system, of ministers responsible 
to the Crown instead of to the people, of the 
ubiquitous police agent, of whatever stands 
in the way of the dominion of the incorrigible 
mob; others, again, because they are Social 
Democrats and in opposition to everything ; 
others from an old standing jealousy of 
Prussia and resentment of “ Prussian arro- 
gance.” It is no exaggeration to say that 
the most persistent and capable foes of the 
German Empire are within her own borders. 

Against these centrifugal forces the Kaiser 
has striven with indomitable vigor and ability, 
and on the whole with success. 

Much still remains to be done, many gaps 
have yet to be bridged over. The concen- 
trated provincialism of the aristocracy must 
be exorcised if the Crown is not to lose what 
should be its strongest connecting link with 
the people. The growth of Socialism, the 
double-faced loyalty of the Clericals and the 
intemperate doctrinairism of the Liberals, 
are each and all menaces to the domestic 
future. 

Germany, at present, is half English at one 
end and half Russian at the other — an autoc- 
racy based on universal suffrage. It is likely 
before another fifty years have gone by to be 
all one thing or all the other; and looking to 
the history and temper of the Hohenzollerns 
it is hard to conceive that the lapse into con- 
stitutionalism will be wholly without convul- 
sions. There are, therefore, grave times ahead 
of Germany. But at present one must note 
it as a tribute to the Kaiser’s skill that Ger- 
many is the one Continental power that feels 
herself on the crest of the rising wave, that 
has the invigorating consciousness of a great 
destiny within her. The dawn of the twentieth 
century finds her the queen of the Continent 
and confidently facing the future. 
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Of the part Germany is to play in that 
future the Kaiser has large and grandiose 
views, and a clever knack of getting them 
realized. Nothing except the imposing de- 
velopment of Russian policy in the Far East 
has been finer to watch of late years than the 
masterful fashion in which he has transformed 
Germany from a European state into a world- 
power. The days—as Herr von Biilow, the 
Chancellor of the Empire, was explaining about 
a year ago — when the German abandoned to 
one of his neighbors the earth and to another 
the sea, and when he reserved to himself only 
the heavens above, the throne of pure doc- 
trinaire theory, —— are dead and gone. That 
is a point which the Kaiser never wearies of 
hammering home. In season and out, whether 
an occasion presents itself naturally or has to 
be manufactured for the purpose, he preaches 
the gospel of Weltpolitik. Perhaps his expo- 
sition of it in the summer of 1900 was both 
his best and pithiest. 


“The ocean is indispensable to the greatness of 
Germany. But the ocean proves, too, that no great 
decision can now be taken at sea, or on distant lands 
beyond the sea, without Germany and without the 
German Emperor. I do not consider that the Ger- 
man nation fought and bled and conquered thirty 
years ago in order to allow itself to be thrust aside 
at the settlement of great questions of foreign poli- 
tics. Were that to take place, it would be the end 
once for all of the position of the German nation as 
a world-power ; I do not mean to let things come 
to that pass. Ruthlessly to employ suitable, and, 
when it is imperative, the sharpest, means to carry 
out this policy is not merely my duty; it is my 
highest privilege.” 


Duty or privilege, or both, the Kaiser 
presses forward to his goal unfalteringly. 
The colonies, it is true, have not so far proved 


a great success. The estimates for the cur- 
rent year show that subsidies from the Im- 
perial exchequer of just under $6,500,000 will 
be needed to balance the African and Pacific 
accounts. I have gone carefully into the 
statistics of Germany’s transmarine posses- 
sions and cannot find that more than 3500 
Germans — of whom nearly 1500 are officials 
—have settled under the German flag. In 
Africa Germany controls an area of 1,000,000 
square miles and an estimated population of 
about 14,000,000. Her stake in that continent 
will be considerably increased when the Anglo- 
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German agreement of 1898, which provides 
for the division of the Portuguese possessions 
in Africa between England and Germany, 
takes effect. But it is clear that Germany’s 
holdings in Togoland, the Cameroons, and 
east and southwest Africa are not in any 
real sense colonies. They are merely trading 
stations, admirably administered in many 
ways, but incapable of receiving the surplus 
population of the Fatherland or of becoming 
an integral part of the Empire. Germany 
has not yet founded a single community of 
the type of the British self-governing colo- 
nies —a community, that is, which promises 
to maintain and spread German civilization, 
language, and law. Politically and strategi- 
cally her scattered possessions in Africa and 
the Pacific are hostages to fortune. The 
common explanation of the virtual failure of 
Greater Germany —that the Germans are at 
present too military and bureaucratic in form 
and spirit to colonize successfully —is only 
partially true. No doubt the German emi- 
grant does complain of being dogged by the 
drill-sergeant and half strangled by official- 
dom, and no doubt his complaints are largely 
justified and the German system not yet suf- 
ficiently elastic. But Alsace-Lorraine and 
especially such towns as Strasburg, where 
the Germans have done more in thirty years 
than the French ever did in two hundred, 
prove that the Germans are capable of the 
soundest and most vigorous kind of adminis- 
trative work. The real fact is that Germany 
came too late into the colonizing field. Herr 
Richter was right when he exclaimed in the 
Reichstag: “Cake! The cake was divided 
long ago!” That is it. Germany has had 
to content herself with the crumbs from the 
table. Wherever she turns in Africa or the 
Pacific she finds the really tempting and valu- 
able regions already preémpted. Her road 
is blocked, and the question whether she is 
destined to become one of the civilizing 
agents of the earth decided against her. 
The Kaiser may go on annexing swamp 
after swamp and coaling station after coaling 
station, but he will find himself in the end 
no more a veritable colonial power than he is 
now, unless he strikes out on a new trail. 
But this, it may be said, he has already done 
in China. In spite of its unhealthiness, I am 
a believer in the commercial opportunities of 
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Kiao-Chou and its hinterland, and expect 
before long to see Germany pegging out a 
considerably larger claim in Shantung than 
she has yet secured. Even so the vigilant 
rivalries of England, Russia, and Japan set a 
distinct limit to her ambitions; and while its 
return in trade and its value as a point d’apput 
may always be solid, I doubt the possibility 
of Shantung becoming a field for German 
emigration or a colony in any vital sense of 
the word. If Germany is ever seriously to 
emulate the Imperial career of Great Britain, 
it is not in Africa or in the Pacific or in 
China that she will have to look for the de- 
velopment of Greater Germany, but in South 
America and Asia Minor. 

Germany is now exporting to South Amer- 
ica goods to the value of nearly $50,000,000 
a year, about 70 per cent of which goes to 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Mexico; and in 
these four republics the number of German 
settlers seems to be not far short of 100,000. 
They are drawn from the trading, not the 
laboring classes, keep well in touch with the 
fatherland, and form a prosperous, influential, 
and clannish community. If the Germans 
have not done as much as the English to 
exploit South America, it is simply because 
they came there later. Since their arrival 
they have managed, as they always do, to get 
ahead of their rivals, and now own a very 
considerable share of the mining, railroad, 
and banking concessions, while more than 
one South American loan has been success- 
fully floated in Berlin. It is possible under 
these circumstances to imagine many things. 
South America is the land of upheavals. A 
spirit of revolutionary turbulence broods over 
the entire continent from Patagonia to the 
Gulf of Panama; and one knows how conven- 
iently apt the property of the citizens of a 
country that is bent on expansion is to get 
damaged, and to need protection whenever 
there is the slightest disorder. Imagine, for 
instance, the outbreak of such a revolution as 
plunged Paraguay thirty years ago into a wel- 
ter of anarchy and savage warfare. Whocould 
guarantee in such an event that the Kaiser 
might not think German interests sufficiently 
endangered to warrant some such intervention 
as wrested Kiao-Chou from China? Or con- 
ceive 100,000 Germans settled in Brazil. How 
long would they be likely to remain satisfied 











with the mestzzo attorneys and political ad- 
venturers in control of the government at 
Rio Janeiro? Or suppose, once more, a 
German warship destroyed in a South Ameri- 
can port as the Mazne was destroyed. The 
Kaiser, any Kaiser, would as soon think of 
abdicating as of hesitating to make war under 
such provocation, or, having made war, of 
shrinking from the only means of preventing 
such an occurrence in the future. I do not 
say that any of these things must or even will 
happen; I merely state the possibilities — 
they may happen. It seems, at any rate, in- 
credible that South America should remain 
for another fifty years as itis now. Starting 
from that supposition and putting, on the 
one side, Germany’s holdings and settlements 
in South America, the Kaiser’s eagerness to 
acquire territory, and the sporadic unrest that 
might easily justify such acquisition, and, on 
the other side, the deep and determined 
loyalty of Americans to the Monroe Doctrine 
and their absolute refusal to share their con- 
tinent with Europe,—and one arrives at a 
situation which, if not immediately dangerous, 
has in it some fairly obvious elements of 
anxiety. I conceive that the South Ameri- 
can question may yet vitally influence the re- 
lations of Germany and the United States. 
That, however, is an affair possibly of the 
distant future; German expansion in Asia 
Minor is a matter of here and now. It used 
to be said that whatever country might stand 
first in the good-will of the Sultan, Germany 
always stood second. Russia, England, or 
France might, for a moment, be the prepon- 
derating influence at Constantinople ; but their 
rivalries and changes of fortune never seemed 
to affect the solid, unvarying position of Ger- 
many. Whoever had the Sultan’s ear, Ger- 
many was always just behind the throne. It 
is only one more proof of the Kaiser’s politi- 
cal sagacity that he has now elbowed out his 
competitors and is accepted at the Gildiry 
Kiosk as Turkey’s best and only friend in 
Europe. His officers have drilled the Otto- 
man army; whatever of European varnish is 
visible in the Turkish government is of Ger- 
man make. Russian authority at Constanti- 
nople is founded on the fears of the Sultan; 
Germany’s on a businesslike friendship. The 
Kaiser did the Sultan an inestimable service 
when he thwarted and restrained the Concert 
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of Europe after the Armenian massacres. It 
was not a service rendered pour les beaux yeux 
ad’ Abdul. The Kaiser did not affront the 
civilized instincts and emotions of the world 
for nothing. His reward lies in Syria and 
Asia Minor. 

Thither within the last decade have flocked 
the German bagman, the German banker, 
engineer, and colonist in their thousands. 
German capital is building one road from 
Bagdad to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and another from Constantinople to Biredjik, 
on the upper waters of the Euphrates. Ger- 
many, in short, has carved out in the near 
East, among the dsjecta membra of the 
Turkish Empire, a sphere of commercial and 
political interest which, if all goes well, and if 
Russia can be soothed into acquiescence, may 
yet be a veritable part of the Fatherland. 
The Kaiser’s visit to the Holy Places at the 
end of 1898, most adroitly converted by him 
into an occasion of gratifying both the Sultan 
and the Pope, was really a tour of inspection 
round the estate he hopes to fall heir to. He 
came back from it with some valuable conces- 
sions for German merchants in his pocket, 
and the future may quite easily see more 
astonishing developments than the planting 
of the German Eagle in Palestine, at Acre, or 
the little port of Haifa, and the settlement of 
a prosperous German colony on the fertile 
soil of Syria. 

Those regions have still an immense part to 
play in the world’s history. It is even possible 
that the German expansionists, of whom the 
Kaiser is the apostle, do not err when they 
estimate that a new German nation of ten 
million people could support itself on the 
resources of Asia Minor. Syria, at all 
events, seems destined to rise from its ashes, 
and cities more magnificent than they may 
yet cover the sites of Babylon and Nineveh. 
The power that gets the strongest foothold in 
Palestine and Syria will not only control the 
great world-road that is to connect Constanti- 
nople vza Palestine, Persia, India, and Bur- 
mah with Hong Kong, but will also be in a 
position to menace the Suez Canal and Egypt, 
and dominate the Mediterranean. In the 
Near as in the Far East Germany is playing 
for big stakes. 

One may therefore conclude that while 
some of Germany’s holdings in Africa and 
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the Pacific are doubtful assets, others like 
Togoland and the Cameroons are well on the 
way to becoming self-supporting distributing 
centres for German trade; that her acquisi- 
tions in China are of indisputable value, and 
that her prospects in South America and 
especially in Asia Minor are of real promise. 

On the other hand, time alone can show 
whether Greater Germany is ever to become 
an outlet for the congested home population. 
After all, the wonderful thing is not that Ger- 
many’s colonies should fall short of complete 
success, but that she should have any colonies 
at all. Itis less than thirty years since Bis- 
marck in his unrestrained way declared that 
“as for us Germans, colonies would be ex- 
actly like the silks and sables of the Polish 
nobleman who had no shirt to wear under 
them.” And possibly the real value of 
Greater Germany, for the present at all 
events, is to be looked for in its effect on the 
Fatherland. Colonies have put the coping- 
stone on Germany’s international position, 
have given an immense moral impetus to her 
trade, and have provided her subjects with a 
common interest and accustomed them to look 
beyond Europe and Berlin to wider fields of 
action. They have also placed within the 
Kaiser’s reach an argumentative weapon, 
which he wields with the deftness of the 
most astute electioneering agent, to bring 
home to his people the necessity of a first- 
class fleet. 

The key-note of German foreign policy is 
and inevitably must be friendship with Rus- 
sia. After Bismarck’s valiant declaration 
that “we Germans fear God and no one 
else,” it might seem unkind to suggest that 
perhaps the Chancellor had confounded the 
Deity with the Czar. But it is at any rate 
clear to demonstration, and scarcely a week 
goes by without making it clearer, that 
in spite of an instinctive antipathy between 
the two peoples, the Germans are most ner- 
vously sensitive on the question of Russian 
good-will. They have not so far been 
obliged to make many sacrifices to secure it, 
but they never let a chance slip by of assur- 
ing St. Petersburg, as the new Chancellor 
put it last November, “that between a well- 
conducted German policy and a_ well-con- 
ducted Russian policy there ought to be no 
radical opposition, or, at least, no opposition 
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which cannot be bridged over.” Under the 
circumstances, however much Germans may 
inwardly revolt from it, this is the only 
possible line to take. 

Since Russia and France have come to- 
gether Germany’s position in Europe is that 
of a besieged fortress, and in the event of 
another attack from the west the neutrality 
of Russia along the eastern frontier is almost 
a question of national existence. In that one 
fact lies the clew to the main objects of Ger- 
many’s continental policy — the maintenance 
of the Triple and the disruption of the 
Dual Alliance. Towards France the Kaiser 
has no sort of enmity. He has indeed re- 
peatedly gone out of his way with a score of 
little courtesies and compliments to conciliate 
his irascible neighbors, — but only, of course, 
on the understanding that Alsace-Lorraine 
remains as it is now. Just as Bismarck after 
Sadowa spared no pains to reconcile Austria 
to the inevitable, so the Kaiser has striven 
for thirteen years to induce France to let by- 
gones be bygones. And he has been won- 
drously successful. According to the popular 
English and American idea France is still 
thirsting for Ja Revanche. It is a delusion. 
The French peasant is absolutely against war 
with Germany, since he knows what invasion 
means. The General Staff on its part is 
aware that France stands no chance against 
Germany. It is also aware that Russia will 
give no help in upsetting the treaty of Frank- 
fort. The Dual Alliance is based on “ exist- 
ing territorial arrangements,’ and France 
awoke to the fact finally and forever at the 
Fashoda crisis. With an all but stationary 
population she is being rapidly outpaced in 
the competition for armaments by the country 
that automatically adds nearly a million to 
its numbers every year. France has made 
splendid sacrifices for national defence, so 
splendid that she can make no more ; but the 
result of it is that while she may reasonably 
regard her western frontier as secure, an 
offensive war with any hope of success is still 
beyond her. It is galling, but there is no help 
for it, and the feeling has been growing that 
since it is impossible to retrieve the past it 
may be wiser to forget it. 

Moreover, France is beginning to realize 
that she cannot afford the luxury of two first- 
class hatreds. She cannot hope to be strong 


enough to brave Germany by land and Eng- 
land at sea. Sooner or later a choice will 
have to be made, one of her ambitions 
dropped and one of her enmities discarded. 
It takes no preternatural acuteness to see 
that the dominant emotion of the France of 
to-day is antagonism not toward Germany but 
toward England. Pick up any of the journals 
that Frenchmen really read, — which unhap- 
pily are not the journals that English and 
American correspondents think it worth while 
to quote,—and for every philippic against 
Germany you will find half a dozen against 
Great Britain. Since the Dreyfus case, 
Fashoda, and the Boer war, this animosity has 
grown to white heat. Even in Pitt’s time 
the hatred and suspicion of England and all 
things English among Frenchmen of every 
class were not more waspishly malignant. 
France, in short, has a new Revanche. 

This, as all German statesmen realize, is 
their opportunity, and they are making the 
most of it. I do not say that the notion of a 
Franco-German rapprochement is yet as popu- 
lar in Paris as in Berlin; but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying it is no longer unpopular. 
The ground has been prepared; the seed is 
sown, and a close alliance between the victors 
and vanquished of the war of 1870 is one of 
the possibilities, perhaps even one of the prob- 
abilities, of the next twenty-five years. The 
prime basis of such an alliance would be the 
destruction of the British Empire, a project 
as favorably viewed on one side of the Rhine 
as on the other. Its cement would be found 
in the division of the small outstanding king- 
doms of Holland and Belgium. 

It is, I am convinced, a mistake to suppose 
that German expansion must necessarily be 
outside Europe. Those who have followed 
German political literature with care know 
well enough that the desire to obtain a firm 
footing on the shores of the North Sea has 
been present for generations. The settlement 
of the northeastern frontier of Holland by the 
Congress of Vienna was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the Prussian national party of the 
day ; and somewhere at the back of the Ger- 
man mind is a more or less inchoate resolve 
to rectify that mistake. The idea of forcing 
Holland into a Customs Union, to be followed 
afterwards by a Military and Naval Conven- 
tion, has never been abandoned. It is still less 
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likely to be thrown overboard in the future. 
The further Germany ventures in Welt 
poltttk, the more steadily will she keep her 
eyes on the Dutch colonies. As to Belgium, 
the reversion of which will fall to France, one 
has only to recall Napoleon’s dictum that 
“ Antwerp in French hands would be like a 
pistol held to the head of England;” one has 
only to remember the Benedetti revelations 
to realize how eagerly France would jump at 
the chance of securing the country. 

Nor is this the limit of the ambitions of 
Pan-Germanism. Just across the southwest- 
ern borders, in Austria-Hungary, are some 
eight million Germans, growing year by year 
less and less satisfied with their position in 
the realm of the Hapsburgs and insensibly 
gravitating towards Berlin. These Pan-Ger- 
manism has already marked for its own. 
Both in Berlin and Vienna exist fully formed 
and active parties with no other plank in 
their platform than the consolidation of all 
German-speaking Austrians with the German 
Empire. If their projects ever come to a 
head, only one more short step will be 
needed, and Germany will debouch on the 
Adriatic. 

Even in this slight sketch of the tendencies 
of German ambitions it will be seen how com- 
plicated and manifold are the threads of 
policy that are gathered up in the Foreign 
Office of Berlin. To found one empire in 
China and another in Asia Minor without 
offending Russia; to create a sphere of influ- 
ence in South America without rousing the 
suspicions of the United States; to absorb 
all of Africa she can lay hands on; to incor- 
porate Holland and German-speaking Aus- 
tria, planting one foot at Rotterdam and 
another at Trieste; to purchase coaling sta- 
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tions in the Pacific, and generally to be the 
first and highest bidder whenever any terri- 
tory anywhere comes into the market, —to do 
all this and yet maintain peace is assuredly a 
varied and grandiose programme. But while 
the Kaiser is quite sincere in saying that 
peace is the greatest of German interests, — 
an aggressive peace, that is ; a peace in which 
German interests are very vigorously looked 
after,—it is his obvious policy to set England 
at odds with France, France with Russia, 
and Russia with England. 

Especially, unless I am mistaken, is it the 
supreme object of German policy to humiliate 
England. If ever there is a serious anti- 
British coalition again, its brain-power will be 
found in Berlin. Delenda est Britannia is 
the avowed motto of the German Chauvinists, 
and the sentiment has gained incredible 
ground during the past decade among all 
classes of the Kaiser’s subjects. It is now 
almost an axiom in Germany that the great- 
est obstacle to her development is the country 
which has enjoyed seventy years’ start of her 
in the race for trade and empire, which holds 
dominion of the seas and blocks her path 
at every turn. What William I. did for the 
army, William II. intends to do for the navy, 
and the Germans, who have nothing of the 
maritime spirit, are won over to give him all 
the ships he needs by skilfully dropped hints 
as to their ultimate purpose and the enemy 
against whom they are to be directed. The 
influence of anglophobia on international poli- 
tics is hardly yet to be calculated with any 
certainty, but I rather apprehend that it will 
be the pivot of Germany’s foreign policy for 
another decade at least, and only disappear 
under the gathering stringency of her rela- 
tions with Russia. 








KITCHENER: THE MAN WITH A TASK 


BY 
JAMES BARNES 


as he is familiarly referred to by the 

officers who have known him and 
served under him, has been all along the 
sphinx of the South African campaign. He 
is the man from whose lips nothing has been 
heard—about whom little has been known; 
his plans were secret, his movements myste- 
rious. During the early weeks that followed 
Lord Roberts’s arrival with the English army, 
“K. of K.” was more or less of amyth. He 
was talked about and criticised, he was com- 
plimented and complained of (for he upset a 
great many arrangements, especially in regard 
to the army transportation facilities ; he broke 
rules and remade them). He was reported 
here one day, and there the next, and no one 
saw him, but his influence was felt none the 
less, and the army moved at last. The man 
who had spent seven years in preparation for 
the march up the Nile was called upon to 
make arrangements for the prolonged inva- 
sion of an enemy’s country, for the feeding of 
a huge army miles from its base, and with the 
probability of continued interruption of the 
lines of communication. It was a task never 
before attempted on so grandascale. That 
the army was able to start and keep moving, 
and was fed at all, reflects the greatest credit 
upon the thoroughly trained and equipped 
Army Serve Corps; but the methods em- 
ployed reflect as much credit upon the con- 
trolling mind, and that means Kitchener, chief 
of staff. 

Almost every one is familiar with the 
pictures of him that have appeared from time 
to time in the illustrated papers. The bold, 
fearless eyes, the short nose, the aggressive- 
ness and determination of his expression, leave 
a strong impression. He appears to be hand- 
some —a hero-looking soldier. I shall never 
forget the first time that I sawhim. Iwasa 
bit startled. I had preconceived him as some- 
thing so very different. He was tall, about 
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six feet two or three, his figure ungainly, and 
his shoulders sloped; he slouched in his gait 
as he walked in long, knee-bending strides. 
He was a much older man than his pictures 
made him appear to be. His face—it may 
have been the Egyptian sun —was brick red. 
It was full of little lines, and his prominent 
steel-gray eyes had a peculiar expression ; 
one of them—I have forgotten whether it was 
the left or the right—had a habit of roving by 
itself, while the other transfixed you with a 
cold and piercing glare; to a certain extent, 
the eyes are characteristic of the man, for 
Kitchener is known to be able to see things 
near by and things far off, at the same time. 
He was interviewing a Kaffir runner, through 
an interpreter, and the poor black was badly 
frightened ; small blame to him, for not long 
afterwards I had the same experience, which 
may or may not be worth telling. Ina minor 
degree I felt as the Kaffir did that day. 

It was while the 11th Division, with which 
headquarters travelled, was encamped at Natal 
Spruit, just outside the gates of Johannesburg. 
I had ridden over from the left of the line and 
was making my report to Lord Stanley, the 
Press Censor, when “K. of K.” caught sight 
of me. It was evident, from his first question, 
that he took me for a despatch writer or some 
one having official connection in the army. 
He came forward and, without preamble, 
launched a number of questions in quick suc- 
cession, while that “game” eye bored me 
through and through, and as an old corporal 
described a similar situation, “ All the soldier 
in me went to my finger tips and I could scarce 
keep my hand from my hat brim.” The 
questions were so well put that they required 
but “yes” or “no” in answer. 

“ Where did you come from ?’ 

“From the left, sir.” 

“ Did you go by those hills?” 

“To” 

“See any Boers?” 
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An unusual portrait (enlarged from a snap-shot) showing the general siniling. He is talking with a Turkish military attaché, 
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“No, sir.” 

When he had ascertained what little infor- 
mation I could give, he ended where most 
people would have begun. 

“Who are you?” he asked bluntly. 

“‘ Correspondent.” 

That ended it; he made no remarks about 
correspondents or the value of my news; his 
eye lifted, he turned on his heel and walked 
away. That was my first and only meeting 
with him but I saw him upon many occasions 
afterward, and from men who had served 
with him I learned something of his char- 
acter. He is a man of prejudices and a 
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in his headquarters at Pretoria. 


man of strong beliefs. He does not like 
correspondents, he does not care for married 
men; it is even hinted that he belongs to 
that mythical class one reads about, —the 
woman-hater. 

One thing that he believes in and that he 
is a living exponent of is—work. He will 
stand no halfway methods nor half-hearted 
efforts. He wishes to have men near him 
who will do the thing he says. Let them 
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fail, he has little mercy, and listens to no 
excuses. Up to the time of the entry into 
Pretoria, Kitchener had had but one or two 
opportunities of military command, the ex- 
pedition after the rebels at Prieska in the 
Colony and the fight on the Modder, and 
for the doings of that day there has been 
much criticism. It was the first battle of 
Parderberg, on the 19th of February, 
where, next to Magersfontein, was the heavi- 
est loss among the British troops. It has 
been said by some that the slaughter was 
needless; that the sending of the troops 
against the Boers in the river-bed was unnec- 
essary. The open plain over which they 
advanced was swept by a concentrated fire, 
but time and again the regiments were ordered 
forward. There were no _ correspondents 
present at this battle; Lord Roberts himself 
was absent, and we must look at it from 
Kitchener’s standpoint. Information had 
been brought that a large force under De 
La Rey was coming to Cronje’s relief, from 
the direction of the Free State capital. It 
was necessary to stop the joining of these 
forces. Cronje must be cornered, and Kitch- 
ener did not hesitate at the prospect of the 
loss of life. Soldiers to him are merely 
pawns in the game. Slaughter does not 
shock him. Death may be made the means 
to an end; and yet I have heard it said that 
he is not a hard man. 

On the best of authority I am informed 
that he was opposed to the burning of farms, 
although in a great many cases it seems 
to have been necessary owing to military 
exigencies. Yet he could hardly be accused 
of being an extreme humanitarian ; he wastes 
no kindly glances. However he may look at 
things in general, he has a habit of going at 
the root of any matter and digging at it. As 
one of his officers said of him: ‘ He goes 
to work with a spade, not a pruning knife.” 
He is careless of criticism; he allows no one 
to interfere; he likes to play his own hand; 
nothing discourages him. He has no nerves 
and few sympathies; his ambitions always 
seem to be centred in the thing nearest him. 
One thing he exacts is obedience. Certainly 
no English officer that I have ever met would 
think of questioning an order. For though 
“K. of K.” is not beloved or even popular, he 
is trusted and respected by rank and file. 
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LORD KITCHENER AT THE PRETORIA RAILROAD STATION. 


When the Field Marshal left him to work 
what has proved to be one of the hardest 
problems of the war, there was not a doubt 
in the mind of a single officer that he had 
chosen well, for the problem was no easy one, 
although it has been called a huge “police job.” 

No one a stranger to the Boer country can 
conceive how it lends itself to guerilla warfare. 
It took a good part of our little American 
regular army and a fair number of Mexican 
troops two years, more or less, to finish off 
“the Kid’s”’ band of Apaches, and during this 
time the chief crossed the Rio Grande a half 
score of times. Part of the Raiders’ land in 
South Africa is Itke Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. The length of time the irreconcil- 
ables can remain in the field depends upon 
their supplies of ammunition and food, multi- 
plied by their capacity for not being cornered. 
In the meantime the Colony is waiting breath- 
less, and on it is settled one of Kitchener’s 
cold gray eyes. English and Dutch are wait- 
ing to see what he will do. 

His plans have hardly yet been fairly tried. 
Reconciliation enters into them, but person- 


ally he has no charm of manner that attracts 
others to him. He does not rely upon proc- 
lamations or propaganda, except that of 
force; at this, he is a master. He is just, 
but inexorable, and before the settlement 
commences the effect of his strong hand will 
be visible in the running to earth of the rov- 
ing commandoes and the isolated bands of 
guerillas that now are startling the world 
and winning plaudits by their boldness. 

Kitchener has great respect for the prowess 
of General De Wet. I should like to be 
present at their meeting, for meet they must, 
before many months are over, if the brave 
and stubborn Boer leader is not killed in one 
of his forays. That he may live is the ex- 
pressed wish of all the English officers and 
of Kitchener himself. 

“K. of K.” is reported to have said, ‘‘ Give 
me one man like De Wet, and I will send 
home one third of the army.” And De Wet 


is quoted as having spoken as follows: “I 
will give Lord Roberts three years to catch 
me. I will give Kitchener three months, and 
Lord Methuen all his life.” 
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MERICA is just completing her decen- 
A nial inventory — drawing off a trial 
balance of her resources, and casting 
up an appraisal of her present stock in trade. 
And each recurring census-is.a cause of new 
wonder and amazement; for, however much 
we may deal in hyperbole, the figures are 
likely to outstrip the flight of the imagina- 
tion. 

The West is a vanishing place. It has 
ever been, as some one has said, “‘a mere 
stage of development.”’ The East encroaches 
constantly on it, and the centre of population 
moves toward the Mississippi. 

But the West has a spirit and influence of 
its own in our development; “an attitude of 
mind ” in industry, commerce, education, reli- 
gion, politics, and sociology; “an attitude of 
mind,” which from the conscrvatism of the 
eastern seaboard moves on a crescendo line 
to the sort of radicalism of the open prairies 
which is inclined to path-finding methods, 
and, pioneerlike, feels that the present owes 
no obligation to the past. Possibly this was 
what was meant by the frequent assertions 
of four years ago that the West distrusts the 
East. It is possibly quite as true to say that 
the East does not understand the West. 

For a century our faces have been turned to 
the Western sea. We have filled up the waste 
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places of the earth. But never before was the 
saying of Bishop Berkeley more true than to- 
day. For weare on the threshold of a develop- 
ment which is to make America the world- 
power in industry, commerce, and finance. 
The centre of industry has shifted, and the 
region of the Great Lakes, by virtue of the 
bounty of nature, is to be the home of 
the new development. These lakes, which 
extend from the confines of New England to 
the state of Minnesota, contain more than half 
of the fresh-water area of the globe. Their 
coast-lines have a combined length in the 
United States of 3075 miles. About the 
western and southern shores of Lake Supe- 
rior are found the low mountain ranges which 
produce upward of seventy-five per cent of 
the iron ore of the United States. From the 
Marquette, the Mesabi, the Menominee, the 
Vermillion, and the Gogebic ranges 18,250,000 
gross tons of ore were mined and shipped 
during the year 1899. This was against 
9,000,000 tons in 1890, 2,250,000 tons in 1883, 
and 1447 tons in 1855. This indicates in a 
measure the development of the industry. 
The mines are located a short distance from 
the shores of the lake, and in most instances 
consist of mountainous masses of ore, appar- 
ently of eruptive origin, which are mined in 
the Mesabi range by the removal of a few 
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feet of surface gravel and the use of dredg- 
ing scoops which operate in the virgin ore. 
The mines are largely owned by the iron- 
manufacturing interests of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Illinois. The great ports of shipment 
are Duluth, Ashland, Two Harbors, and 
Marquette. 

The past two years have witnessed the great- 
est development the lake region has known. 
This has come about through the advent on 
a large scale of the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
interests in the transportation business. This 
was also coincident with the deepening of 
the waterways, which rendered possible the 
construction of boats five hundred feet in 
length, of seven to eight thousand tons bur- 
den. At the same time there. has been a 
great improvement in the apparatus for un- 
loading vessels, which effects a saving of fifty 
per cent in time. The Rockefeller fleet, con- 
structed and purchased during the past two 
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years, is the largest single fleet carrying the 
American flag on any waters. 

Probably the greatest industrial phenome- 
non of the past ten years, unless it be the 
trust development, is the consummation of 
the dreams of far-sighted business men, by 
which the iron mines of Lake Superior have 
been linked with the coal and coke fields of 
Pennsylvania. This has led to the tremen- 
dous development of the iron and steel indus- 
try in the Pittsburg and Cleveland districts. 
Human labor has been reduced to an insignifi- 
cant item in all the processes, from the 
extraction of the crude ore from the earth, 
to the production of the finished product at 
the furnace nearly a thousand miles away. 
Railroads have been built from Pittsburg to 
Lake Erie, as have immense docks and cav- 
ernous iron steamships, as large as ocean 
liners, designed almost exclusively for the 
transportation of ore, coal, and grain. All 
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the essentials of production, including the 
mines, steamships, railroads, docks, and fur- 
naces, have been combined under one hand. 
At the present time Carnegie, the American 
Steel & Wire Company, and the National 
Steel Company own their own boats and do 
at least a part of their own carrying business. 
These companies also own their own mines. 

Coincident with this consolidation there has 
occurred a revolution in industrial methods 
before which earlier achievements sink into 
insignificance. A few decades ago the blast 
furnace was an enlarged blacksmith shop, 
and the finished product, whether a steel rail 
or horseshoe nail, was largely the result of 
manual labor. By present processes, from 
the moment the steam scoop, handling tons 
of native ore, touches the soil in Minnesota or 
Michigan until the raw material issues as a 
hundred-pound steel rail on the banks of the 
Monongahela River, the element of human 
labor is scarce appreciable. Trains in the 
Superior district are loaded by steam scoops. 
At the docks the cars are unloaded into bins or 
pockets. From these pockets, ships of five to 
seven thousand gross tons’ capacity are loaded 
in a few hours’ time, through chute attach- 
ments running mto the holds of the vessels. 
In the Mesabi range a half dozen men will 
mine five thousand tons of ore in a few hours. 
An ore vessel is loaded almost without the 
use of pickax or shovel. Gravitation does the 
work formerly done by man. On the lower 
lakes the vessels are unloaded in a few hours’ 
time by hoisting-devices. or clam-like scoops 
which will do the work of sixty men and 
transport ten tons of ore in a single clasp of 
the scoop. Steel cars with a capacity of sixty 
tons are unloaded at the furnaces by immense 
cranes which pick the cars clear from the 
tracks, transport them to an ore pile, and 
dump them as simply and easily, and with as 
much precision, as if they were but buckets 
of sand. The earth is tapped, and genii-like 
enginery, with man’s hand on the throttle, 
turns out the finished product. 

And as if by the prevision of nature, the 
vast coal regions of western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and West Virginia furnish return car- 
goes to the upper lakes. These return car- 
goes greatly reduce freight rates. The coal 
tonnage of the lakes for the year 1899 
amounted to 9,000,000 tons, which was taken 
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from the bituminous coal fields of these states 
and transported to its destination, by the aid 
of the same sort of machinery as is used in the 
handling of ore. 

Inferior only in importance to the iron ore 
and coal industry is that of the copper mines 
of the upper Peninsula of Michigan. The 
long, projecting promontory on the southern 
shore of Lake Superior, known as Keweenaw 
Point, is dotted with copper mines, of which 
the Calumet and Hecla is the chief. 

From these mines are extracted millions of 
dollars’ worth of native copper every year. 
This region supplies a large part of the 
world’s copper, and the mines yield fabulous 
returns to those who anticipated the future of 
this industry. The stock of the Calumet and 
Hecla mine, of the par value of twenty-five 
dollars per share, is now quoted at seven 
hundred and sixty dollars per share. Upon 
this stock but twelve dollars and fifty cents 
has ever been paid in. And some of the 
iron mines in the Lake Superior ranges show 
a commercial standing only less remarkable. 

From the watershed of the Great Lakes, 
moreover, is taken a large part of the lumber 
supply for the eastern and central states, 
while to the south of Lake Erie, in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and Indi- 
ana, are the great oil fields, which supply not 
only America, but the world, with petroleum. 
Salt in immense quantities is secured from 
the region about Cleveland, while the build- 
ing-stones of the upper lakes are among the 
most beautiful that we have. 

Nature has been lavish of her riches in this 
Great Lakes region. She has created here 
an empire richer than that of the Incas. For 
while the precious metals are not found, those 
which furnish the sinews of modern commerce 
abound in quantities to supply the world. 

The dividends of one copper mine in the 
Lake Superior district, whose capital stock is 
but $2,500,000, amounted in the year 1899 to 
$10,000,000. In 1898 the same mine declared 
dividends of $5,000,000. Some of the iron 
mines of the same district distribute the total 
capital value of their mines in dividends each 
year. And during the past ten years hun- 
dreds of persons have been enriched from the 
iron, coal, copper, oil, and gas fields of this 
region. 

Could these bounties have been preserved 
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to the state, the problems of finance would 
have been easy of solution. 

The great power tunnel by which the forces 
of Niagara are utilized for the generation of 
power, as well as a similar power canal in 
construction at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 
evidence again the way nature is forced to do 
man’s work while he stands by. And the 
secret of the phenomenal development of 
this region lies in this fact. It has been 
brought about by the harnessing of force and 
the utilization of man’s ingenuity and the 
engineer’s skill. From mine to mill a thou- 
sand miles away, with two breakages in car- 
riage, is as simple, if not a simpler process 
than a like breakage in freight at the Hudson 
River. The element of labor cost in a ton of 
ore from mine to furnace has been reduced to 
insignificance. It amounts to but a few cents. 
The forces of steam, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
and electricity have achieved this result. 

One of the great, if not the great, problem 
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of the last generation has been the reduction of 
transportation charges. By this cheapening 
of carriage cost space has been annihilated. 
To us this problem was basic. Our distances 
are so great. How well we have succeeded 
is seen in the low railroad and steamboat 
freight rates. On the Great Lakes the charges 
for carrying a ton of freight one mile are less 
than one-tenth of one cent. Railroad freights 
in competition are about four times as much. 
To-day the eyes of European engineers are 
turned on the transportation systems of 
America. But transportation on the lakes 
includes something more than delivery from 
port to port. It involves the transfer from 
railroad to boat and from boat to railroad. 
And these processes have become as much a 
part of lake transportation as the carriage. 


. 
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In this respect inventive ingenuity has kept 
pace with our demands, and transfers at the 
docks are now accomplished by immense ma- 
chinery, which seems to operate with almost 
human intelligence. 

The real significance of the Great Lakes 
from an industrial and commercial standpoint 
can only be grasped after having been seen. 
In any space description would prove inade- 
quate ; while statistics convey little or no im- 
pression when expressed in seven and eight 
figures. But some of the remarkable things 
about this great empire by the lakes may be 
mentioned. The freight net tonnage of the 
Sault Ste. Marie River in 1899 amounted to 
over 25,000,000 tons, as against 1,500,000 tons 
in 1881. This freight was valued at $281,- 
000,000. The size of this tonnage can be 
appreciated better when it is stated that it is 
three times that of the Suez Canal. The regis- 
tered tonnage of 1899 amounted to 22,000,000 
tons. The iron ore tonnage of the Great Lakes 
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for 1900 will equal 20,000,000 tons, or suffi- 
cient to load 1,000,000 cars of the old variety. 
There is more cargo tonnage passes through 
the Detroit River during the seven months 
of the open season than the combined Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans import and export 
tonnage for the twelve months of the year. 
More vessels arrive at and leave Chicago 
annually than any other port in America. 
And the combined ports of Duluth and West 
Superior stand second in this respect. 

The various tonnage of the city of Cleve- 
land, with its manifold industries, has exceeded 
that of Liverpool, and the Cleveland district 
is, with the exception of the Clyde, the largest 
shipbuilding point in the world. The amount 
of grain transported on the lakes in 1898 
amounted to 350,000,000 bushels. 

It is through the waterways of the Great 
Lakes that a large portion of the grain of the 
world is carried. By reason of the low water 
freight charges, the prairies of the West are 
able to lay their products down in the Euro- 
pean market at a price otherwise impossible. 
The significance of these great waterways, 
not only to the states of the West, but to 
the civilization of the world, cannot be over- 
stated. 

Some time ago Mr. Carnegie asserted that 
northern Ohio was the natural industrial cen- 
tre of the world for the iron and steel indus- 
tries. Time is confirming this prophecy. At 
no other known spot on the earth’s surface 
can iron and coal (the elements which enter 
into the steel and iron industry) be assembled 
so cheaply as on the shores of the lower Great 
Lakes. And itis to this point that the indus- 
trial supremacy of the world will pass. 

This fact is in a measure borne out by the 
recent census. Around the lakes is a line 
of great cities, whose population is as follows : 
Buffalo, 352,000; Cleveland, 382,000; Toledo, 
132,000; Detroit, 286,000; Chicago, 1,699,000; 
Milwaukee, 285,000. And the percentage of 
growth of these cities is illustrative of the in- 
dustrial advantages of this region. The rates 
of their increase for the decade just closed are 
as follows: Buffalo 37 per cent, Cleveland 46, 
Toledo 61, Detroit 38, Chicago 54, and Mil- 
waukee 39. And this is merely a repetition 
of what took place during the previous ten 
years. From 1880 to 1890 the most rapid 
growth of the country was in this region. 


At the same time the growth of the river 
towns has fallen off. St. Louis gained 27 per 
cent in the decade just closed, and 28 per cent 
in the decade before. Cincinnati gained 9 per 
cent this time and 16 per cent before. St. 
Paul increased 22 per cent and Minneapolis 
23 per cent in the decade just closing. The 
seaboard cities have manifested an increase as 
follows: New York 38 per cent, Philadelphia, 
23, Boston 25, Baltimore 17, San Francisco 
14 per cent, and New Orleans 18 per cent. 
These evidences from the census indicate that 
industry and population follow natural eco- 
nomic conditions in a very demonstrable way, 
and that the elements of transportation, fuel, 
and supplies are controlling factors in the 
world’s development. 

Such are some of the realizations of the 
past decade. They have been achieved with- 
out an appreciation of their magnitude or of 
their influence on the civilization of the world. 

And far-seeing men of this region are now 
casting their eyes toward the markets of the 
world. Plans have been matured to place the 
coal fields of Ohio, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania in immediate touch with European 
ports. Within a short time a fleet of boats 
will carry coal between Newport News and 
Europe. The former point will be connected 
with the interior by a railroad. This will 
mean a fuel economy to European cities of 
from one dollar to two dollars a ton. One 
may safely say that the next generation will 
see the coal fields and iron mines of America 
supplying the European consumer, much zs 
the wheat fields of the West now supply the 
English artisan. Within the next year and a 
half it is freely expected that American ore 
will be landed in the Clyde. To-day America 
is “carrying coals to Newcastle.” 

Already steel canal boats carrying cargoes 
of two hundred tons pass through the Erie 
Canal from the west to New York, while the 
completion of the Canadian deep waterways, 
with a depth of fourteen feet through the 
Welland Canal, permits the sending to the 
seaboard of vessels carrying over three thou- 
sand tons of freight. To-day the same ves- 
sels engage in the carrying traffic of the lakes 
in the summer, and the Atlantic coastwise 
traffic in the winter. 

The lakes, moreover, are an integral link 
in the carrying trade of the Northern-Pacific 
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WHAT MOST OF THE GREAT LAKES REGION LOOKED 
LIKE A CENTURY AGO. 


Railroad, which is constructing two monster 
Pacific steamships to engage in the Japanese 
trade. The opening up ofthe Chicago drain- 
age canal recalls plans for a deep waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, while engi- 
neering plans are being discussed for raising 
the level of the lakes by a dam across the 
Niagara River, which will increase the depth 
of the lakes and render the Erie Canal more 
serviceable. At the present time vessels can 
be constructed on the Great Lakes cheaper 
than any place else in the world. It is not 
an idle dream to anticipate that within a gen- 
eration the carrying trade of the world will 
be shifted from England to America, and that 
the shipyards on the lakes will be accepting 
contracts from Europe. 

This great industrial and commercial devel- 
opment has brought in its train great fortunes, 
with all the evidences of wealth, refinement, 
and culture. The interior cities have passed 
through an evolution not unlike that of the 
Italian cities of the Middle Ages. First an 
age of industrial competition, then an age of 
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wealth, refinement, and ease, built upon the 
fortunes previously acquired. Such is the 
evolution of America. Such an evolution one 
daily sees in the Western city. 

This has been accompanied by a develop- 
ment in education and the humaner arts; a 
development which, if it does not correspond 
to the great material achievements of the 
period, is in a sense reflected by it. During 
the past decade the primary and secondary 
schools have increased their percentages of 
enrolment, while enlightened methods have 
been operating with a free hand upon the 
traditions of the schoolroom, traditions which 
had become fixed and crystallized from lack 
of criticism. The Western people have ever 
been jealous of the public schools, and have 
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insisted that they shall be free from the spoils- 
man’s influence. Public expenditure for these 
schools is liberal. And if tendencies can be 
distinguished, as they probably can to some 
extent, there has been an inclination to break 
away from hard and fast educational meth- 
ods and to combine greater usefulness with 
more humane ends. 

Herbert Spencer has said that “to prepare 
us for complete living is the function which 
education has to discharge;’’ and Ruskin 
said, “We do not educate a man by telling 
him what he knew not, but by making him 
what he was not.” While these ideals are 
far from realization, and while it would be 
idle to assume that anything more than a be- 
ginning had been made toward their achieve- 
ment, still the public schools of the West are 
working as fast as ordinary conservatism and 
political machinery will permit, towards these 
ends. This change in point of view is seen 
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in new school buildings, constructed, not like 
barren-faced factories, designed apparently to 
enclose the maximum amount of stall space 
within four walls, but with the idea that the 
school should suggest the home and be in 
a sense a continuation of it; that it should 
be beautified within by the masterpieces of 
human art, and surrounded without by play- 
grounds where games and social sports may 
be taught. Gymnasiums are being provided 
as well as breathing spots for children. 
At the same time the curriculum is being 
modified. Manual training as a preparation 
for a trade as well as for the development of 
skill and dexterity has found a place. Along 
with this development has gone an apprecia- 
tion of music, the domestic arts, and gym- 
nastics, which have taken their place alongside 
of the three R’s. With this has gone a rapid 
development of the kindergarten system, day 
nurseries, and children’s playgrounds. 

The past decade has also witnessed a re- 
markable growth in the institutions of higher 
education about the lakes. The state univer- 
sities of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
are taking high rank, while those of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois have profited by the 
enthusiasm for higher education which has 
characterized all of the Western states. This 
period has also seen the foundation of the 
University of Chicago and Western Reserve 
University of Cleveland by private endow- 
ment. The attendance at the University of 
Michigan increased from 521 to 1534 in the 
eighteen years prior to 1900. Indiana Uni- 
versity has increased its attendance fourfold, 
and the University of Wisconsin threefold. 
These statistics include proper college stu- 
dents only. And the state institutions are 
exercising a tremendous influence on their 
respective communities. They form experi- 
ment stations in the sciences. In a sense, 
too, they exert an influetice in political matters. 
There is, moreover, an openness of mind about 
the state universities of the West as regards 
educational methods, which is having a pro- 
found influence upon higher education in the 
United States even in the far East. 

As an aid to education in the minds of 
modern educators is the public library, and 
the growth and development of these institu- 
tions of popular learning have been continuous 
and rapid. They bring the school to the 
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home, and are looked upon as an adjunct to 
the teacher’s work. To-day, we find branch 
libraries in the public schools, in college set- 
tlements, and even in factories and shops; the 
shelves thrown open to the public without 
fear of spoliation. Travelling libraries have 
been instituted by state legislation in Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and possibly elsewhere, by which 
small quantities of selected books may be 
secured by townships or villages without cost 
from the State Library. Children’s tastes are 
studied. Bulletin boards and pictures are dis- 
played to arrest the attention; while every- 
thing is done to make the library an educational 
force of the highest order. How different this 
spirit is from that of a generation ago, when 
library books were securely locked behind a 
glass case, and the librarian looked upon him- 
self as a custodian appointed to preserve the 
books from use or injury, and his office as a 
berth created for personal ease or research. 

The decade just closing has seen a number 
of beautiful private libraries founded, includ- 
ing the gift of John Crerar of $3,000,000, and 
of W. N. Newberry of $2,000,000, both of 
Chicago. In addition to these, Chicago has 
recently constructed a public library costing 
$2,000,000, located on the lake front, while 
Milwaukee has just completed one costing 
$500,000. A library building is in contem- 
plation at Cleveland, while the public library 
of Buffalo is noted for its efficiency. 

The influences at work in the realms of 
religion and philanthropy are probably less 
demonstrable by statistics than almost any- 
thing else. They are among the “unseen” 
phenomena of society. During the past dec- 
ade in the West there has probably been a 
diminution in church-going, but an increase 
in Christian doing; a quickened conscious- 
ness of the obligations of this life, rather than 
concern as to the life hereafter; an apprecia- 
tion of the obligations of man to man, with a 
belief that this involves man’s obligation to 
God. Mankind has a new interest in his 
neighbor, and philanthropy, instead of giving 
hostages to the life to come, is endeavoring 
to make life endurable to the present. The 
responsibilities of urban life are bringing an 
appreciation of its many possibilities. Private 
generosity has established hospitals, kinder- 
gartens, playgrounds, vacation schools, and 
social settlements, and has interested itself in 
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the betterment of the industrial environment 
of factories and workshops. And with this 
there has come a new dignity in pleasure. 
Man no longer is expected to live for work 
alone, but recreation is recognized as requir- 
ing his consideration. 

The city of Cleveland, through private 
philanthropy coupled with a con:mendable 
public spirit, has developed a park and buule- 
vard system, which, when completed, will 
completely encircle the city, and render acces- 
sible to every citizen the enlivening joy of 
nature, while an enlightened public spirit 
has provided for an architectural grouping 
of municipal, county, and federal buildings 
along the shore of Lake Erie magnificent in 
its possibilities. The city of Chicago is also 
reclaiming the lake front to artistic uses, and 
is projecting a park on the lake by means of 
which the railroads, which now occupy this 
frontage, will be effaced from view. 

Along with the evolution of industry, edu- 
cation, and religion there has gone a change 
in the political situation. The region of the 
Northwest Territory has been a stronghold 
of Republicanism since before the War. 
Recent years have seen the Commonwealths of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota classed as doubtful states. No- 
where in America is there to be found a more 
acute political sense than here, and nowhere 
is the independent vote more of a factor. 

From the time of Jackson, political power 
has been moving westward. Since 1861 the 
only President elected from east of the Alle- 
ghanies has been Grover Cleveland. All of 
the other Presidents came from the Middle 
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West, the states of the Great Lakes basin. 
To-day the West is dominant in politics. To- 
morrow it will be articulate in its power. The 
reapportionment based on the census of 1900 
will still further increase its power in the elec- 
toral college as well as in Congress. 

This political movement has been accom- 
panied with a change in point of view. Some 
term the feeling of the West, Socialism. The 
West says it is but an effort to reclaim and 
preserve to the state the means by which the 
largest degree of self-help and individualism 
is possible. It cannot always see the differ- 
ence between a river and harbor appropriation 
as a means for facilitating commerce, and the 
erection of grain elevators and storage ware- 
houses for the same purpose. It cannot dis- 
tinguish between steamship subsidies for the 
promotion of the shipping industry, and the 
regulation and utilization of transportation 
facilities by any means which will best subserve 
the public weal. 

The lower lakes region is in a sense a polit 
ical storm centre. To the tariff policy of the 
Republican party, Ohio and Pennsylvania are 
indebted for their great protected industries. 
But of late Ohio has contained a radical polit- 
ical element. In 1899 Mayor Samuel Jones 
of Toledo, familiarly known as “ Golden Rule 
Jones,” was defeated for the mayoralty nomi- 
nation by the machinations of the Republican 
politicians. Thereupon he ran as an indepen- 
dent candidate on a socialistic platform of 
“universal brotherhood,” municipal owner- 
ship, shorter hours of labor, direct employ- 
ment of labor by the city, and the state control 
of quasi-public corporations, and was elected 
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by a majority in excess of the combined vote 
of the regular Republican and Democratic 
nominees. He was subsequently placed in 
nomination for governor by petition and polled 
over thirty thousand votes in the city of Cleve- 
land, more than the combined votes of the 
Republican and Democratic nominees. In 
the state at large, he polled over one hundred 
thousand votes. His vote was in a sense ex- 
ceptional and due to local and personal causes. 

It was a manifestation, however, of the com- 
ing political independence of party demands 
in state and local matters. It was another evi- 
dence, moreover, of the growing insistence on 
the part of the voter for live issues rather 
than meaningless phrases, as well as the fact 
that the issues of the day are social and indus- 
trial and to be treated apart from national 
affairs. 

The same sort of political unrest has been 
€ven more manifest in Michigan. In this state 
Governor Hazen S. Pingree has been for years 
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a power in the local politics of Detroit, where 
he served for seven consecutive years as mayor, 
as well as in the state at large, where he has 
served as governor since 1896. His career has 
demonstrated the power of business men in mu- 
nicipal politics, and the possibility of reclaiming 
the American city and placing it upon a high 
plane of executive efficiency. His experience 
has also proven the capacity of the individual 
man, and the weakness of the excuse, so fre- 
quently offered by those who refuse to par- 
ticipate in political affairs, that the individual 
can do nothing by his protests. His work 
has been an endeavor to be just to capital as 
such, but at the same time to demand that its 
obligations shall be performed in proportion 
to its privileges. His position has brought 


him into conflict with the street railroads, gas, 
electric lighting, telephone, and similar inter- 
ests in Detroit, and the railroads, express 
companies, mines, and other special interests 
of the state at large. 
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THE LAKE FLEET LAID UP BY THE OBSTRUCTION OF NAVIGATION. 


Most widely known by reason of his “ po- 
tato patch” scheme, by which the poor of 
Detroit were given an opportunity to employ 
themselves upon the vacant city lots, and at 
least raise potatoes for their sustenance, he 
improved and bettered the city until it is the 
most beautiful on the chain of Great Lakes, 
and freest from reproach of any American 
city, Washington alone excepted. His work 
has been marked by a constant and unswerv- 
ing purpose to make the city, the enforced 
home of a quarter of a million people, a place 
of more comfortable living. Gas, under his 
administration was reduced from $1.50 to $1 
per thousand feet; an independent telephone 
system placed in conduits was promoted by 
which rates were reduced from $72 and $150 
a year to $25 and $40; a conduit system for 
electric wires was started, while three-cent fare 
upon the street railways was secured by the 
promotion and incorporation of the Detroit 
Railway. A municipal electric-lighting plant 
was established, by which a saving to the city 
is effected, it is claimed, of $80,000 per year. 

As governor, the interests of the wage- 
worker and farmer engaged his attention. 
On the subject of taxation of quasi-public cor- 





porations he came into conflict with the trans- 
portation and transmission companies, as well 
as with the mine owners of the northern part of 
the state. He has been a hearty advocate of 
municipal ownership of all quasi-public corpo- 
rations, and secured the passage of an act by 
the legislature empowering Detroit to acquire 
the existing street railway lines. This act 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, and the country was denied the opportu- 
nity of witnessing the operation of a publicly 
owned street railroad under rather advanta- 
geous conditions. 

In all of his work Governor Pingree has 
had behind him the great mass of the common 
people, who supported him in all his issues, 
even when he was deserted by the political 
leaders and those who controlled the party. 

And this growing independence of party is 
one of the most encouraging features of the 
political situation in the Middle West. Party 
regularity, like the old Bourbon cry of Legiti- 
macy, is losing its potency, and independent 
candidates on independent issues are coming 
to be welcomed in local affairs. This spirit 
has been fostered and developed by the organi- 
zation of independent bodies of citizens in 
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the form of the Municipal Voters’ League of 
Chicago and the Municipal Association of 
Cleveland. These organizations stand for 
merit and honesty first, and party incident- 
ally. They are a standing protest against 
the hollowness of party issues in local cam- 
paigns, and form a means for the protection of 
the community against corruption in munici- 
pal affairs. The Municipal Voters’ League 
of Chicago found the City Council, but a few 
years ago, in the possession of a ring nomi- 
nated, elected, and controlled by the street 
railroad and other corporate interests. By 
the sheer force of honest statement and the 
publication of biographical facts, the character 
and tone of the Council has been radically 
changed for the better. Similar associations 
exist in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and St. Paul, 
where they form centres of independent pro- 
test on the part of public-spirited citizens willing 
to assume their share of the public burdens. 
In respect of awakened political interest on 
the part of well-to-do citizens, the change of 
the past ten years has been remarkable; the 
next ten years give promise of being revolu- 
tionary, and the issues within our cities are 
to be industrial and social, relating to the 
well-being of the community, issues which 
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will be made by the demands of the public, 
not by party leaders. 

It has been intimated that the forthcoming 
census would show that the centre of popula- 
tion, which has been steadily moving west- 
ward for more than a century, had come to a 
halt, and that the final figures would indicate 
a slight movement to the east; that the tide 
of empire had ceased to flow towards the Occi- 
dent, and had become for the time being 
stationary. This is certainly true so far as 
industry and commerce are concerned. And 
the century upon which we are entering is to 
be marked by one of those movements by 
which the region about the lakes will take its 
place in that evolution of the Western world 
by which the control of the world’s commerce 
first centred in the Italian cities in the Mid- 
dle Ages, when all the wealth of the Orient 
passed through their gates; then passed to 
Spain, owing to the golden influx of the pre- 
cious metals from the discovery of America; 
then to Holland, and later to Great Britain, 
which country has enjoyed the commercial 
supremacy of the world during the past cen- 
tury, owing to the industrial revolution follow- 
ing upon the use of steam in manufacture and 
its application to transportation. 





SUNSET ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 








Photographed for The World's Work by Gertrude Kdsebier. Copyright, 1901, Doubleday, Page § Co. 
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A MASTER CARTOONIST 


R. CHARLES GREEN BUSH, 
M after long and especially brilliant ser- 
vice as a cartoonist on the New York 

papers, has come to be generally recognized 
as our most effective master of the cartoon. 
It was without set purpose and not until 
middle life that he entered a field in which 
he is now an acknowledged master. He was 
born in Boston in 1842. His father being 
United States consul at Hong Kong, a por- 
tion of his childhood was passed in China, 
but he was a pupil at the Boston Latin School 
when Phillips Brooks was a teacher in that 
institution, and later he studied for three 
years at the United States Naval Academy. 
He studied drawing and painting in his native 
city under William Rimmer, and among his 
’prentice efforts were sets of illustrations for 
“The Scarlet Letter” and “The House of 
the Seven Gables.”” He removed to New York 
in 1870 and found employment with the Har- 
pers, for whom he illustrated De Mille’s “ The 
Dodge Family Abroad” and Muhlbach’s 
“ Frederick the Great.” After that he turned 
to another field, and for several years drew 
in both serious and comic vein for Harper's 
Weekly. One of Mr. Bush’s associates in 











TOMMY ATKINS AND HIS COMMANDER. 











“AS I WENT MARCHING THROUGH G-E-E-0-ORGIA!” 
(Mr. Bush’s first cartoon.) 


the Harper drawing-room was Michael Woolf, 
for whom he conceived a friendship which 
ended only with the latter’s death. “ Woolf,” 
says his old comrade, “ will be best remem- 
bered in time to come as a feeling, sym- 
pathetic, and exquisitely humorous depicter of 
child life, but his appeal was always to the 
intellect, and not a few of the acute and bitter 
social caricatures contributed by him five- 
and-twenty years ago to Harper's Weekly 
were in the direct tradition of Hogarth, Gil- 
ray,and Rowlandson, and drawn besides with 
the simplicity and the apparent absence of 
effort without which the pen-and-ink work 
of the cleverest social satirist falls to the 
ground.” 

Mr. Bush went to Paris in 1875 and for 
three years studied under Léon Bonnat, whom 
he is not alone in declaring the greatest of 
living portrait painters. He came back to 
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the Evening Telegram. Its prompt accept- 
ance was followed by orders for other car- 
toons, and soon Mr. Bush was invited to 
attach himself regularly to Mr. Bennett’s 
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THE BOSS: “JUST A LITTLE BIT OFF THE TOP.” 


New York in 1879, and during the next decade 
was mainly employed with commissions from 
the Harpers and other publishers. All this 
time, however, he had been feeling his way, 
and it was quite by chance that he hit upon 
the branch of art offering the freest and hap- 
piest play for his gifts. One day in the fall 
of 1889 the thought occurred to him that a 
visit David B. Hill had lately made to Georgia 
held out an inviting subject for humorous 
pictorial treatment. He drew a picture of 
Hill executing a new march through Georgia, 
and submitted his drawing to the editor of 


“AND YOU’LL GET ALL THAT'S A’ COMING TO YOU.” 


staff. He did so, drawing first for the Ze/e- 
gram, afterward for the Hera/d, and finally 
for both papers. His drawings from the first 
caught the attention and prompted the praise 


MACK: “SAY, BILL, HOW I WISH I HAD YOU IN 
ENGLAND.” 


of the discerning, and when, at the end of 
seven years, he transferred his services to the 
World, he carried with him the well-earned 
reputation of the most gifted and best-equipped 
“SAY, WHAT A BLOOMIN’ CHUMP BILL TWEED was!” Of our native political draughtsmen. 

















The number of Mr. Bush’s cartoons now 
mounts into the thousands, and there is not 
one of them that is commonplace. Results 
of this kind are little less than surprising 
when one calls to mind the conditions 
under which the artist does his work. Ten- 
niel of Punch contents himself with the pro- 
duction of a single drawing each week, or 
half a hundred in the course of a year. Mr. 
Bush draws one, and sometimes two, cartoons 
every day, and this has been his rate of pro- 
duction for the better part of ten years. 
Sometimes, indeed, he draws three of them 
in a single day, and yet, to study a pile of 
his drawings, covering, for instance, his output 
















HIS RUNNING MATE. 


during any given fortnight, is to be impelled 
to fresh surprise and admiration, not only on 
account of their wide range, but by reason 
also of the directness and simplicity of the 
composition and the technical excellence of 
the workmanship. He is always able to 
“keep it up”; and though many of his car- 
toons deal with strictly local themes, his daily 
appeal being to a constituency made up chiefly 
of the people of New York and its vicinity, 
his work at such times is not less brilliant or 
powerful than it is when he is called to com- 
ment upon topics of national scope and 
interest. 

The reproductions of Mr. Bush’s drawings 
here brought together confirm the truth 
that the political cartoonist is born and not 
made. Their author very naturally deplores 
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THE REAL ARTICLE. 


the haste under which he is compelled to 
draw, and is not wholly wrong in the belief 
that, with such leisure as the men enjoy who 
work for weekly publications, he might think 
out his designs more carefully and execute 
them with more telling effect. He takes his 
calling seriously, however, and has no living’ 
superior in applying the pictorial method to 
the explanation of a principle, the enforce- 
ment of a doctrine, or the exposure of a wrong. 
His habitual mood is a genial one, and his 
cartoons are never without a sly and winning 
touch of humor. 

The cartoonist is now counted an essential 



























WHO LICKED SPAIN? 























A MASTER CARTOONIST 


member of the staff of almost every great 
daily newspaper. This is true of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, New Or- 
leans, and San Francisco, and even in many 
of the smaller cities are to be found men of 
much keenness and no little artistic skill who 
are helping through the cartoon to shape 
public opinion. Indeed, there is gradually 
developing in this country a school of carica- 
ture distinctively American in spirit and 
native to the soil. The need of an apprecia- 
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AN ILLUSTRATED PROVERB. 


tive audience which once hampered even the 
ablest of the earlier men has been supplied. 

As the sharp editorial paragraph has come 
to be regarded as of quite as great importance 








AN OBJECT LESSON, 


as the leading editorial, because it conveys its 
lesson quickly, so the cartoon carries the same 
message as soon as a man opens his paper. 
When it touches the most important subject 
of the day’s news, as it ought, it becomes 


FATHER TIME; “MY! MY! BUT IT LOOKS MORE 
LIKE 1g00 B.C.” 


in fact a sort of index of the paper. If it 
have humor, so much the better. And the 
public now demands that it shall be well 
drawn. 
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THE PRESSURE OF 
TION 


VAST UNTOUCHED REGIONS —THE 


MODERN INDUSTRY THE KEY TO COLONIZA- 
AND DIPLOMACY — INVESTMENTS IN BACKWARD LANDS — 


SHIFTING OF THE MANUFAC- 


TURING CENTRE—CENTURIES OF PEACEFUL LABOR REQUIRED 


DR. PAUL S. REINSCH 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HERE have been two great outbursts 

of national expansive energy in modern 
history, and both were contemporane- 

ous with periods of national enthusiasm, but 
they differed essentially in character. The 
first expansion movement, which followed 
upon the ultimate establishment of Spanish, 
English, and French national unity and 
power, —from the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella down to Colbert, — was primarily 
commercial in methods and purpose. The 


gold of South America and the wealth of the 


Orient were sought by the merchant adven- 
turers of those days. Goods were received 
as the natives brought them to the “factories,” 
or, at most, plantations were established in 
which the colonial products were raised for 
the market. Such was the character of colo- 
nial enterprise in India, along the African 
coast, in South America, and the West Indies. 
The development of manufacturing industries 
in the colonies was prevented by strict navi- 
gation laws, and it was believed that the 
natural wealth of the dependencies could be 
drawn upon indefinitely for the benefit of 
the metropolis. 

The period of expansion which has come 
to a climax at the end of the nineteenth 
century is radically different. Though it also 
has commercial aims, its distinguishing and 
essential element is industrial colonization. 
The development of natural resources of all 
kinds, the opening of roads and other means 
of communication, the modification of native 
methods of production, and the establishment 
of manufactures on a Western model in hith- 
erto undeveloped regions, — these are the pri- 
mary aims of the present policy of colonial 
expansion. 
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This is but part of a profound change in 
the economic world of the West from com- 
mercialism to capitalism. The ideal of the 
middle of the century was expressed in strong 
home industries and a prosperous trade. Thus, 
the English policy of that period may be sum- 
marized as demanding free food, free raw 
material, and free trade in general. It was 
believed that the whole world was ready to 
adopt the free trade policy as a permanent 
basis of commercial relations. As in that 
case the country having the strongest home 
industry would succeed, every energy was 
bent towards developing internal manufac- 
turing capacity. 

Two causes have conditioned the radical 
change of economic policy which we are at 
present witnessing. In the first place, capital 
has been accumulated in the older European 
countries far beyond the possibility of profita- 
ble investment at home. Fields where rich nat- 
ural resources make the returns of capitalistic 
enterprise far greater than they can be in Eu- 
rope, even with the exercise of the best judg- 
ment and skill, have attracted the attention of 
investors. Moreover, as a result of the very pol- 
icy of fostering home industry, the markets of 
many nations have been partially closed against 
foreign manufactures by protecting tariffs, so 
that the only resource left to the capitalists 
of the older manufacturing nations was to 
enter the countries from which their goods 
had been excluded, and in this manner to 
gather honey from the ribs of the lion. Thus 
the United States and Russia, where extreme 
protection prevails, have become most profit- 
able fields for the investment of British capi- 
tal. The countries which have been chiefly 
affected by this change, and which are most 
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largely interested in the new capitalistic ex- 
pansion, are Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and the United States. 
To a lesser extent Austria, Italy, and Spain 
have participated in the movement. 

The following is a table of the sums (in 
millions of dollars) invested in colonies and 
foreign countries by the capitalists of the 
leading European nations, according to the 
estimate of a French authority : — 

TABLE OF FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 




















Total Public Industrial In- 

Country in Loans in vestments in 
Millions Millions Millions 
Great Britain . $8490 $3850 $4640 
Germany . 2955 1070 1885 
France . 2745 1640 1105 
Holland 1930 560 1370 
Belgium 1560 570 990 

















Of the new capital created in Great Britain 
in 1897, $288,500,000 was invested in for- 
eign and colonial securities, $498,000,000 in 
home securities, —that is, over one-third of 
the new capital was foreign and colonial. It 
has been computed that on the average about 
15% of the national wealth of European 
countries is invested abroad. 

Protective tariffs are no longer very formi- 
dable to capital, which readily dissociates itself 
from any particular industry or country and 
seeks investment elsewhere, drawing advan- 
tage, by shrewd management and far-seeing 
calculation, from all the vicissitudes of polliti- 
cal change. However, the capitalist makes 
one essential demand; he asks for security, 
for the assurance that wherever his capital 
may be invested, whether in a West African 
plantation or a Peruvian gold mine, its value 
shall not be endangered by political revolu- 
tions or by the inefficiency and corrupt favor- 
itism of courts of law. This demand for 
settled and safe conditions of investment is 
one of the principal motives of colonial expan- 
sion on the part of the great civilized nations ; 
and the effect of political responsibility is 
shown by the fact that British colonial securi- 
ties are now in far greater demand and have 
higher and steadier prices than the securities 
of any other extra-European region, no matter 
how rich in resources it may be. Egypt, in 


complete bankruptcy in 1882, is at present 
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able to obtain readily the millions necessary 
for the irrigation works on the Nile. 


THE COMING INDUSTRIAL CONQUEST 


The civilized powers are therefore prepar- 
ing for the industrial conquest of the world. 
They have undertaken to open all promising 
regions to commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, and are striving to make investment in 
any part of the globe absolutely secure. Thus 
it is not only the desire for trade pure and 
simple, but a desire for fields of investment 
and exploitation that is the real motive of 
modern expansion. The watchword “trade 
follows the flag” is at present not so impor- 
tant as “the flag protects the investor.” 
Commerce is more independent of political 
support than industry. It always makes for 
itself a way, and territorial possession is not 
indispensable to it. Coming and going with 
great mobility, according to local conditions, 
it is not subject to total ruin by political 
revolutions. Thus in all the turmoil of the 
Middle Ages the Italian republics were never- 
theless able to build up a most flourishing 
Levantine trade. 

Industrial development, however, demands 
more settled conditions. It cannot be carried 
on by means of small “factories’’ along the 
coast, but needs must penetrate into the inte- 
rior of a country, to the forests, fields, and 
mines. It requires permanence of law and 
of government, the assurance that titles will 
not arbitrarily be disturbed, that contracts 
will be promptly and equitably enforced. 
While, in general, any civilized power will 
strive to establish these conditions, still the 
members of any one state or nation instinc- 
tively feel that these desiderata are realized 
most completely in regions over which the 
sovereignty of their state extends. This feel- 
ing is perhaps exaggerated at the present 
time, but it exists and must be reckoned with. 
The French complain that in English pos- 
sessions and protectorates, such as Ceylon or 
Egypt, the French capitalists are at a dis- 
advantage. They point to the unfavorable 
terms which they were forced to accept as 
Suez canal stockholders and state creditors 
of Egypt after the British occupation. The 
readiness with which protection will be 
granted, official aid in securing concessions, 
the matter of language, and familiarity 


























with the law, are all considerations which 
cause the capitalist to long for protection by 
his own government. Often, on the other 
hand, the symbols of nationalism are simply 
used as a stock in trade to advance the inter- 
ests of great international syndicates, whose 
members sneer at the naif simplicity of 
popular patriotism. To them the flag is 
merely an asset of trade. 

There is a tendency among the great capi- 
talists of each nation who are engaged in for- 
eign and colonial enterprises to unite for the 
purpose of advancing their interests and pro- 
tecting their rights. Thus British interests 
are looked after by the ‘Committee of For- 
eign Bondholders,” a private organization. 
In France the government itself has organized 
“L’ Association Nationale des Porteurs des 
Valeurs Etrangéres,”’ whose executive com- 
mittee is nominated by the Minister of Finance. 
At the beginning of this year, on account of 
the South African troubles, there was organ- 
ized by private initiative “ ZL’ Union des Por- 
teurs Francatses des mines d’or et des valeurs 
du Transvaal.’ The purpose of this organi- 
zation is to defend the French interests in the 
Transvaal against the predominating power 
of English bondholders, whose influence is 
supposed to be inimical to the stockholders 
of other nations. In an address before this 
association, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, its presi- 
dent, discounts the value of official action in 
such matters, and speaks with approval of 
the British private association for the protec- 
tion of capitalists. 

It may be interesting to review the various 
methods by which the industrial conquest of 
the world is being accomplished, and also to 
investigate what regions have actually been 
affected by the transformation which we have 
been describing. 

Uninterrupted and rapid communication 
with the regions to be opened to modern 
trade and industry is the principal need of 
contemporary expansion. Consequently en- 
terprises of transportation have taken on an 
importance heretofore unknown. No question 
has had a more far-reaching influence in con- 
temporary world-politics than the problem of 
establishing and protecting routes of communi- 
cation with colonial regions. Britain acquired 


the Cape of Good Hope on account of its posi- 
tion on the route to India, and the Boer war 
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is defended on the same grounds as well as 
for the reason that the Cape to Cairo railway 
would be threatened by the continuance of 
Boer dominion. France intrigued at Fashoda 
and in Abyssinia for the double purpose of 
breaking England’s line of communication 
and of herself gaining direct access from the 
Soudan to the Red Sea. The occupation of 
Malta, Cyprus, Aden, and even of lower Egypt 
by Great Britain was due to the desire to con- 
trol the Suez Canal route to India. The pos- 
session of the Philippines is valued chiefly on 
account of the facility of access to China which 
they afford, while Cuba and Porto Rico are the 
keys to the Isthmian canal. These are only a 
few of the many examples illustrating the im- 
portance of communication in modern politics. 


INTERIOR COMMUNICATION 


After a region has been acquired and 
opened to exploitation, the first step to be 
taken is the construction of highways, canals, 
and railways, in order that the interior may 
be rendered accessible. Besides the Siberian 
railway, two other great intercontinental 
trunk lines have been planned, one, the 
Cape to Cairo railway to connect the Asiatic 
and African possessions of Great Britain, and 
the other to connect South America with 
the United States. The latter is already 
completed for more than half its length. 

German capital is financing an exceedingly 
important railway project in Asia Minor. In 
its connection with the colonial aspirations of 
Germany, this undertaking is of the greatest 
political importance and interest to civiliza- 
tion. If Germany can make a home for her 
colonists in Asia Minor, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia, these regions will bloom again as 
in the days before the blight of Turkish rule 
fell upon them, when Antioch and Bagdad 
were capitals of civilization. The railway 
which is to connect Constantinople with Bag- 
dad and with Damascus is already under 
operation for the greater part of the distance, 
and will be entirely completed within one or 
two years. The historical interest of the 
regions opened by this railway is second to 
none, and the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, so long neglected, promise a very 
bright future. It is rather disconcerting to 
think of Jerusalem as a great railway and 
manufacturing centre, but the forces of mod- 
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ern industrialism take little heed of sensitive- 
ness upon the subject of historical and artistic 
associations. 

To give some idea of the expansion of rail- 
way construction, we have added below a table 
showing the mileage of railways outside of 
Europe and the United States. By far the 
greater part of these railways are financed by 
British capital. French capital is interested 
chiefly in French colonial railways, and in 
some minor lines in South America. A few 
small railways in that continent have been 
financed by German banks. One of the most 
successful colonial railways is the short line 
connecting Boma with Stanley Pool, on the 
Congo; although it was very costly, it has be- 
come a most profitable enterprise on account 
of the wealth of the interior and the impassa- 
ble barriers which the Congo rapids and the 
mountains here oppose to other kinds of trans- 
portation. Its stock was originally issued at 
fifty dollars a share; at present it is quoted 
at a figure in the neighborhood of forty times 
that sum. 


RAILROAD MILEAGE IN UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 








| MILEs. 





Asia . 28,365 
Australia 16,157 
South America Se on Ye 27,592 
Mexico and Central America . 8,564 
Africa : | 10,606 








AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN BACKWARD 
LANDS. 


The improvement of agricultural methods 
is another very important way in which capi- 
tal develops backward countries. In tropical 
regions plantations of cocoa, coffee, rubber, 
and other products are organized under effi- 
cient management with large forces of labor- 
ers and with improved appliances that capital 
can provide. Regions already fertile by na- 
ture are thus made to yield an even greater 
abundance of produce. In the temperate 
zones the native populations have to yield 
control to more energetic agricultural immi- 
grants, as has been the case in America, in 
South Africa, in Central Asia, and in Austra- 
lia. In this manner the way is opened for 


the use of improved methods which will 
increase the yield of such regions manifold. 
Thus American farming machinery has of 
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late been introduced in large quantities into 
Latin America, Siberia, and South Africa. 
Another very important means of increasing 
the agricultural productivity of backward re- 
gions is the construction of scientific irriga- 
tion works. Extensive improvements of this 
nature are being planned around Lake Bal- 
kash in Central Asia, and in Egypt, a coun- 
try that will draw incalculable benefits from 
regulated irrigation. The great reservoir now 
in process of construction on the middle Nile 
is expected to double the productive capacity 
of Egypt, and by increasing the value of pri- 
vate property, to enable that country to pay 
off the vast load of indebtedness that has 
been threatening her economic existence. 


UNDEVELOPED MINES AND VIRGIN FORESTS 


Throughout the greater part of the world 
the resources of mines and forests have hardly 
as yet been touched, and it is to their develop- 
ment chiefly that modern industrial expansion 
looks. It is the mineral wealth of China, — 
her two hundred thousand square miles of 
coal fields and her vast deposits of iron and 
copper, — taken in connection with her teem- 
ing, laboring population, that has aroused 
the expectant interest of Western govern- 
ments and capitalists. The mines of Austra- 
lia have been not only a source of immense 
profit to British investors, but have also be- 
come the basis of a flourishing system of 
manufacturing industries. The mineral wealth 
of Mexico and South America is just begin- 
ning to be developed, as greater security of 
investment in these regions is gradually being 
established. Of course, in all these regions 
mining has been carried on from time imme- 
morial by primitive methods, and since the 
first landing of Europeans precious metals 
have there been an article of commerce. The 
great change that we are now witnessing con- 
sists in taking from the hands of the natives 
the management and exploitation of these 
resources and applying to them the scientific 
methods in use in the Western world. 

The last step in the industrial movement 
is the establishment of manufactures, with 
Western machinery, in regions where manu- 
factures had previously not advanced beyond 
the stage of house industry. The beginnings 
that have so far been made seem small when 
compared with the total volume of the world’s 




















industry; but the movement having been 
started great things will inevitably flow from 
it, resulting finally in a complete transforma- 
tion of the industrial world and shifting the 
centre of industry to the regions of the Pacific. 
Australia and Japan are the two countries in 
which the industrial evolution has proceeded 
with the greatest rapidity and success. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand already manufacture 
practically all articles of ordinary consump- 
tion, especially textiles, clothing, paper, and 
hardware; and while the apprehensions enter- 
tained as to the threatening industrial prowess 
of Japan have not been fulfilled by a general 
establishment of manufactures, her textile and 
cotton yarn industries are in a very flourishing 
condition. In India native workmanship has 
already been profoundly influenced by the 
new methods; while even conservative China, 
after the war with Japan, made a beginning 
in modern cotton and iron manufacture in 
the cities of Canton, Hankow, and Shanghai. 
The regions about Buenos Ayres, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Valparaiso in South America are 
also becoming assimilated to the older indus- 
trial centres. 

As capital is the nerve and sinew of the 
industrial conquest of undeveloped regions, 
the system of banking and credit institutions 
must follow up and assist the latest advances 
of enterprise into new territory. Powerful 
banking corporations, capitalized usually at 
an average of $5,000,000, having their seat 
in London, Paris, or Berlin, extend their 
branches and their business agencies to the 
most remote parts of the world. Thus, British 
capital has nine banks in Africa, fifteen in 
Australia, eight in India and the East, thirteen 
in America, and three in other parts of the 
world. Together, these forty-eight institutions 
represent a paid-up capital of $235,470,000. 
Not only do these banks facilitate commercial 
exchanges by arranging for credit and mak- 
ing transfers of funds, but they are engaged 
especially in financing great industrial enter- 
prises, such as the building of railways and 
the operation of mines. 


THE SHIFTING OF THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD 


After having thus briefly reviewed the 
forces of industrial expansion together with 
their various activities and methods, it may 
not be amiss to glance at some of the conse- 
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quences that are likely to follow in the wake 
of these developments. It is apprehended by 
many that the industrial greatness of Europe 
will soon be a thing of the past; that the 
centre of industry will be removed to the 
countries looking out upon the Pacific Ocean, 
countries with resources that render the min- 
eral wealth of Europe insignificant. For a 
long time, of course, the superior experience, 
intelligence, and training of European work- 
men will retain for the Old World a share in © 
industrial supremacy together with the United 
States. But after the development of the 
fabulous resources of the Older World, the 
Orient, is begun in earnest, the ultimate de- 
sertion of Europe by many of her present 
industries will become merely a question 
of time, although perhaps of a long time. 
Whether Europe, as the centre of the capital- 
istic administration of the world, would retain 
her supremacy in civilization after her indus- 
trial life had become secondary can at present 
be only a matter of conjecture, but it is certain 
that her manufacturing industries could not 
permanently compete with the superior natu- 
ral advantages that will favor those of China 
and the United States. 

The industrial life of the Orient has so far 
been carried on entirely in the form of house 
industries organized in a guild system. The 
highly artistic nature of the products of 
Oriental workmanship is well known. The 
remarkable color sense expressed in the ex- 
quisite blending of shades in Oriental rugs, 
the plastic faculty that gives form to their 
ivory and wood carving, their delicate and 
beautiful textiles, have been the marvel of 
the West ever since trade relations were 
established in the Middle Ages. But there 
is great danger that by the introduction of 
cheap processes of manufacture many of 
these artistic industries will be destroyed, — 
a result that is already impending in India, 
where the handicrafts are said to be losing 
their zsthetic character. This may be an 
inevitable item in the price the world has to 
pay for general progress. 

One of the most important articles of man- 
ufacture is clothing, and so it is small wonder 
that, wherever modern industrial expansion 
extends, an effort should be made to induce 
the natives to adopt the European form of 
dress. In this respect the needs of industry 
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are aided by the efforts of the missionaries, 
whose first endeavor is to prevail upon their 
converts to don a civilized garb. The clothes 
question is an important chapter in colonial 
politics, and we are in great need of a Sartor 
Resartus for aborigines. Disastrous conse- 
quences to the health of the natives have in 
many cases resulted from a sudden and un- 
intelligent adoption and use of European 
clothes, so that from the standpoint of civili- 
zation and of their own welfare there may be 
small gain in forcing the natives to wear a 
costume unadapted to their surroundings. 
Sometimes they persistently refuse to change 
their manner of dress. Thus when English 
traders neglected to furnish the darong, the 
native costume of the Javanese, the latter 
caused their wants to be supplied by Dutch 
and German manufacturers. It has often 
been observed that British manufacturers on 
the whole pay too little heed to the special 
wants and likings of native populations. 
They furnish high class, durable articles 
adapted to European standards and expect 
the natives to be satisfied therewith. How- 
ever, as the reports made by the colonial 
governments to Mr. Chamberlain in 1897 
clearly show, other nations have gained con- 
siderable trade in British colonies by minis- 
tering to the special needs of the native 
populations, supplying goods that are showy 
and cheap and adapted to the local surround- 
ings. A peculiar example of German enter- 
prise is reported from Central America, where 
a cheap garment, much worn by the natives 
and formerly manufactured by the Indians, 
is now furnished to the latter for resale by 
the German importers. 

Vast regions are as yet untouched by the 
present movement of industrial expansion. 
Afghanistan, Persia, Thibet, and the whole 
interior of China, the equatorial regions of 
Africa as well as of South America, are still 
practically unaffected by the new forces, al- 
though they are advancing rapidly inward 
from the coast regions. As practically all 
available territory has now been brought 
under the political influence of civilized 
powers, the industrial transformation of the 
world may be expected to proceed with regu- 
larity during the twentieth century. It will 
be the age of industry following the era of 
settlement and commerce. 
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VAST REGIONS YET UNTOUCHED 

Colonies in the temperate zones, peopled by 
European settlers, import vastly more than 
the tropical colonies, and even than European 
countries. On the one hand, the abundant 
resources of these regions render the colonists 
able to purchase the commodities which their 
training and habit cause them to desire. On 
the other hand they have not as yet them- 
selves developed a complete industrial system. 
Thus, West Australia has the exceedingly 
high figure of a per capita importation of one 
hundred and fifty dollars; though very rich 
in pastoral and mineral resources, she has 
scarcely any manufacturing industries. The 
other Australian colonies, as well as New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Canada, also 
import relatively very large quantities. In 
South America it is the subtropical countries 
of Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay, that offer 
the best market for manufactured goods and 
that show the most advanced industrial 
development. 

Turning to the tropical colonies and coun- 
tries, we find that their importations are 
decidedly lower, except in cases where spe- 
cial conditions prevail, as where a country is 
a mere extrepot of trade for interior regions. 
The question suggests itself whether a very 
high industrial development will ever be pos- 
sible where Nature has lavished her gifts in 
such profusion. The conditions of life are 
too easy ; food is abundant; the wants of the 
natives are few and not easily augmented. 
At present, unhappily, the objects most 
desired by them are rum, gunpowder, and 
worthless knickknacks, objects which in no 
way tend to increase the productive capacity 
of the population. 

We must add the almost general absence 
of coal in the tropical zone. It is, therefore, 
the better organization of plantation indus- 
tries, the fuller exploitation of mines, that 
may be expected in these regions, rather than 
the establishment of important manufactures. 
The first desideratum, without which all indus- 
trial progress is impossible, is the absolute 
suppression of the traffic in rum and of the 
slave trade. Unless the provisions of the 


Brussels Act of 1890 are completely lived up 
to and enforced by all the powers interested 
in Africa, there is no hope for the industrial 
prosperity of the African tropics. 
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No one can behold the new fields and pos- 
sibilities opened up to the human race by the 
developments which we have just traced with- 
out the thought, that for centuries to come 
there is here provided work in abundance for 
willing hands. Could the crying injustice to 
natives, the utter disregard of human rights, 
that so often mar the work of the greatest 
pioneers of industrial advance, be shut out 
from our vision, the picture of teeming re- 
sources only awaiting a master hand to be 
turned into wealth and bountiful sustenance 
for whole nations would fill us with pure 
gratification. What a school for hardy train- 
ing in bold purpose and iron will power, what 
risks to face, what dangers to overcome, what 
prizes to win! How small seem the adven- 
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turers of the Spanish main, even with their 
gold-laden ships, when we look at the achieve- 
ments of Lord Cromer in Egypt, of the Rus- 
sian engineers in Siberia, of Stanley in Central 
Africa. May the ideal side, the obligations 
to humanity, of this great movement be real- 
ized more fully, to the end that it may become 
humanized and refined, and lose some of the 
rude characteristics and instincts that it still 
has in common with the Elizabethan freeboot- 
ers. May industrialism also forbear to reduce 
the life of the world to the sordid uniformity of 
a dead mechanism, but taking account of the 
rich variety of human existence, aid the pecul- 
iar genius of race and locality to find the best 
means of expression. Thus would the world 
be truly enriched by the industrial conquest. 


THE DEMOCRATS 


THE MULTITUDE OF THOMAS JEFFERSONS WHO SEE THE COUNTRY 
GOING TO EVERLASTING RUIN— WHY THE PARTY’S GOT TO WASH 


ITS FACE AN’ HANDS AND 


GO 
BY 


BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


N J. HEN Mr. Billy Sanders came into 
town for the first time after the 
election, he was in a mood un- 

usually gay. 

“Howdy, boys!” he cried. “Ef you-all 
ain’t as well as you oughter be, it ain’t the 
fault of the weather. I never seed finer. I 
hear it talked all round that the country has 
gone headforemost to the dogs, an’ I jest 
thought I’d drap in an’ view the remains. I 
fetched my pocket-hankcher along, thinkin’ 
that ef thar was any weepin’ an’ wailin’ gwine 
on, I could stan’ aroun’ an’ blow my nose a 
time or two for to let the fam’ly an’ intimate 
friends know that my sympathizin’ apparatus 
is oiled up an’ in workin’ order. 

“But I reckon I might as well ’a’ stayed 
at home,” he went on, after pausing and look- 
ing all around. ‘“ You-all seem to be about 
as happy as you was when Uncle Grover went 
in the second time, an’ ever’thing else looks 
like it’s purty much whar it was awhile ago. 


The old tavern ain’t budged out’n its tracks, 
an’ I don’t reckon they’s any extry cracks in 
the ceilin’; an’ I noticed as I come along that 
the Boston feller has broke ground for his big 
cotton fact’ry. 

“ Hello, Wimple,” he cried to a tall, serious- 
looking man with long hair and beard, who 
came up at the moment. “I see you got left. 
Well, I tried to drap you a hint or two, but 
I’d jest as well ’a’ tried to knock my old steer 
down with a bundle of fodder.” 

Mr. Wimple had been the Populist candi- 
date for the State senate in the district, and 
this was the first time Mr. Sanders had seen 
him since the election. 

“T stood for Principles,” said Mr. Wimple, 
after greeting Mr. Sanders in a very friendly 
way. “I’d ’a’ run ef I hadn’t got but one 
vote, an’ that my own.” 

Mr. Sanders pursed his lips and reflected a 
moment. “When it comes to Principles,” he 
went on, “ I’ve lived some time an’ I’ve seed 
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a heap of quare capers in politics an’ out, but 
I ain’t never seed nothin’ that’s knee-high to 
this Principle business. Some feller wi’ a 
voice as loud as the whistle of a steam saw- 
mill will git on a table in a crowd an’ rip an’ 
snort an’ holler an’ whoop, an’ when he gits 
tired he’ll stop an’ say he’s been tellin’ you 
what the Principles of the party is. An’ the 
crowd’ll clap an’ yell an’ take it all in as the 
gospel truth. I’ve done it myself, an’ I know 
what I’m talkin’ about; I ain’t no smarter 
than the crowd, but I’ve been watchin’ these 
gwines-on longer’n most people. 

“JT reckon maybe I'll die a Dimmycrat the 
way things is runnin’, but I didn’t start out a 
Dimmycrat. I was a Whig tell I found out 
that the Principles of that party was mainly 
made up of asthmy an’ side-whiskers. I 
come out from among ’em when Aleck 
Stephens did, an’ I ain’t never had no call to 
shed any tears over the move. Jest as the 
Whig leaders done, that’s jest the way the 
Dimmycrats is tryin’ to do, an’ I don’t see 
how anybody’s gwine to stop ’em. Some 
chap wi’ good lungs an’ more conceit than 
Bill the Dutchman, ups an’ gives out his 
opinion, an’ calls it a Democratic Principle — 
or some feller has a remedy to offer, an’, right 
off, it’s made into a Principle. Now, how 
can any party hope to git the votes of the 
sensible people of the country by gwine round 
whoopin’ up all the freaks an’ hoodoos, an’ 
howlin’ that the side issues is the main thing ? 
What would ’a’ become of Barnum ef he had 
put on his bills that the side-show was a big- 
ger thing than thecircus? Why, his concern 
wouldn’t ’a’ lasted a week.” 

“ Nevertheless,” remarked Mr. Wimple, “I 
intend to stick by Principle. I don’t believe 
we'll ever have a fair election in this country 
again. The trusts and the monopolies have 
got too much money; they can buy all the 
votes they want. They’d buy ’em down here 
ef they needed ’em.” 

“Now, that’s mighty funny,” responded 
Mr. Sanders. “The last time I seed you, 
you was makin’ a speech, an’ you shuck your 
fist in the air, an’ hollered out that the trusts 
wa’n’t nothin’ but wind an’ water, nohow, an’ 
they never could walk off wi’ the rights an’ 
privileges of a free constituency. I ricklect 


” 


that I said to some un nigh me, ‘Wimple’s 
gone down into the dictionary fer his doc- 
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trine, an’ it’s mighty soun’, be jigged ef it 
ain’t!’ 

“T'll tell you, my friend,” Mr. Sanders 
went on, “it don’t do no good for the pot to 
call the kittle black, but ef some of you fel- 
lers would kinder trim your beards an’ sorter 
comb your ha’r, an’ git down off’n your high 
hosses, an’ take a common-sense view of mat- 
ters an’ things, the Dimmycrats would have a 
lots better chance for to git in the swim. A 
heap of fellers has got the idee that thar’s a 
standin’ row betwixt the men that’s got the 
money an’ the men that want it; but that 
ain’t so; they ain’t a word of truth init. They 
fall out sometimes, but that’s bekaze both sides 
is afear’d that t’other side b’lieves what the 
politicians say. At the bottom of it all is a 
cle’r understandin’ that the man that works is 
wuth his pay, an’ that the man that pays has 
a right to git the wuth of his money. You 
fellers—an’ some of us, too— we're in the 
same boat—is tryin’ to knock the bottom 
out’r this understandin’, an’ the minnit you do 
it, you set fire to the powder fact’ry. The 
main trouble is, the fellers that’s got the 
money ain’t got no more sense than to b’lieve 
that the bottom can be knocked out’n this 
understandin’. You can’t git it out’n the’r 
heads. An’ yit, all the politicians that may 
rise up an’ howl betwixt this an’ kingdom 
come can’t git up no lastin’ trouble of that kind. 

“But Pll tell you whar it hurts an’ hurts 
bad,” said Mr. Sanders, with some warmth. 
“Tt hurts right here at home, whar we live at. 
Money is more like my old saddle-hoss than 
anything I know of. I can git on that old 
hoss’s back an’ shoot birds all day, but, shoot 
a gun when he’s loose in the pastur’, an’ he’ll 
break his neck but what he’ll git out’n thar. 
It don’t look reasonable, an’ yit it’s a fact. 
An’ it’s purty much the same way wi’ money. 
Plant it some’rs, an’ it'll fight for itself like a 
wildcat, but let it be lookin’ for a place to 
camp, an’ it'll jump up an’ run off ef it hears 
a turkey gobbler sneeze. Them that’s got 
the time can go to work an’ account for it ef 
they want to, but the main thing to know is 
that it’s a fact.” 

“Why, I heard,” said Mr. Wimple, “ that 
you give that Boston feller a mighty scoring 
t’other day.” 

“Did I?” inquired Mr. Sanders, his blue 
eyes beaming with innocence. “Well, I 
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reckon maybe he’s forgot it by this time; ef 
he ain’t, I’ll bet you a thrip to a ginger cake 
that he thinks he got the best of me. He 
wanted me to put ten thousand dollars in his 
mill for to sorter make him feel like he was 
at home here. But I said I wa’n’t no ways 
greedy; I didn’t want to keep other folks out 
of a good investment. So I told him he 
mought put me down for five thousand, pay- 
able on demand, an’ when he got his machin- 
ery in I’d plank down another five; an’ I’m 
mighty much afear’d I’ll have to either steal 
it or borry it.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you propose 
to put ten thousand dollars in that new mill!” 
exclaimed Mr. Wimple. 

“Ef sayin’ it was all, it'd be a mighty easy 
matter,” said Mr. Sanders, dryly, “but I’m 
afear’d I'll have to plank down the cold cash. 
That’s part of my business in town to-day. 
I thought I mought kill two birds wi’ one 
barrel— mourn over the decay of North 
American institutions, an’ borry enough 
money for to pay my just debts.” 

“You may joke about the situation if you 
want to,” remarked Mr. Wimple, “but it 
seems to me to be very serious. I see no 
hope whatever for the common people.” 

“Well, I'll ax you this,” said Mr. Sanders 
in an argumentative tone. “ When an’ whar- 
bouts have the common people ever failed to 
look out for themselves? Ef you'll tell me 
the time an’ show me the place, I’ll take out 
my hankcher an’ jine you in a reel hearty 
cry. The trouble wi’ you fellers is that you 
talk one way when you're runnin’ an’ another 
way when you git left. You git up an’ you 
say the people can be trusted, that the’r 
hearts is in the right place, an’ that they can 
see as fur thro’ a mill-stone as the next one; 
an’ then, after the people have made up the’r 
minds, an’ concluded for to put t’other side in, 
you fling back your head an’ say the country 
is ruined. Now, what’s the reason the people 
ain’t got as much sense after the election as 
they have before? That’s what I want to 
know, an’ nobody won’t tell me. 

“You can’t make me b’lieve the people 
didn’t know what they was a-doin’ this time ; 
they had all the facts before ’em, an’ the bulk 
on ’em felt purty much the same way. Le’ 
me tell you, my friend, ef any party was to 
take an’ bury the Constitution a mile deep in 
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the ground, the people would go to work an’ 
dig it out, an’ put it back in the old frame, 
an’ you wouldn’t hardly know it had been 
took out. That’s the plain truth. You say 
you trust the people; well, then trust ’em, by 
jing! Don’t play at trustin’ ’em. 

“T reckon you’ve often noticed that the 
people trust themselves. They’ll holler an’ 
whoop when the politicians ax ’em for to 
stand up an’ be men an’ vote to save the’r 
government from teetotal ruin; but when 
they git off to themselves in the little knots an’ 
groups whar they settle all these questions, 
they make a joke of the whole business. 
They know mighty well that ef one party 
goes wrong, they can make it pay a purty 
price for the spree; an’ they’ve allers done 
it. You can’t p’int to the time when a party 
begun for to kick too high to suit the idees 
of the people that they didn’t whirl in an’ put 
it out for the time bein’. 

“Don’t git into no misunderstandin’ of 
what I’m a-sayin’, Jeff,’’ continued Mr. San- 
ders, addressing Mr. Wimple. “As I said, 
it don’t do no good for the pot to call the 
kittle black; but look at your party — one 
half of it walkin’ in the mud, or dust, ac- 
cordin’ to the state of the weather an’ the 
character of the middle of the road, an’ t’other 
half doin’ its level best for to manage the 
Dimmycrats, an’ a-comin’ so nigh doin’ of it 
that it makes a feller hold his breath when 
he thinks about it.” 

“How would I better myself by falling in 
with the Bryan crowd ?”’ Mr. Wimple inquired. 

“Well, ef you’re out for yourself, you’d 
better git in bed wi’ the Republican crowd. 
Ef you can’t git in from the front crawl over 
the foot-board, an’ scrouge, an’ hunch, an’ 
claw, tell you git a good warm place, an’ then 
lay still. As for the Dimmycrats, the time’s 
past when you can hurt ’em by j’inin’ ’em, or 
by gwine off som’ers else. The party has 
got to that p’int whar it can’t be hurt any 
wuss, an’ whar it can’t be holp by anybody 
on the outside. It’s got to wash its face an’ 
han’s an’ put on some clean duds an’ go back 
to fust principles. It’s got to put men in the 
lead that knows what fust principles is— 
men who won’t up an’ sw’ar that the’r own 
idees an’ opinions is fust principles.” 

“ The newspapers are already talking about 
reorganizing the party,” said one in the crowd. 
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“Yes, you can allers depend on the news- 
papers for to take hold of the wrong eend of 
the bag,” replied Mr. Sanders. ‘“ The party 
never had a better organization. What it 
needs is a man, or a set of men, who can look 
into the’r own minds an’ know what the peo- 
ple want. You nee’nter tell me — thar never 
was a day when the people of this country 
wan’t purty nigh all on ’em Dimmycrats, an’ 
they don’t need no organizin’ on that line. 
All that the party needs is to put its headlight 
in front instead of behind, an’ to stop foolin’ 
wi men that thinks the republic has been 
wrecked ever’ time a betsy bug flies ag’in the 
wall. Ef you was to rake the country over 
wi’ a fine-tooth comb, you couldn’t find a wuss 
old moss-back than me. I don’t like changes, 
an’ I’m so sot in my ways that I’ll wake up 
ef the clock stops tickin’, an’ yit ef I can’t git 
waffles for breakfast, I can git along mighty 
well wi’ battercakes, an’ ef I can’t git batter- 
cakes, I can put up wi’ four or five right hot 
biscuit. 

“ Politics is got so important that ef a man 
spells a word wrong in the flatform, the big 
men won’t play —they say they’ll pick up 
the’r doll-rags an’ go home, an’ then ever’- 
body gits skeered an’ runs about hollerin’ that 
ruination is about for to do its wusst. Now, 
I think a little doste of ruination like that 
would do the party an’ the country a whole 
lot of good. I don’t want to see nobody’s 
neck broke, but I think it’s lots better for to 
hurt the feelin’s of a few men than to runa 
big party in the ground. You'll see, ever’ 
once in a while, some feller comin’ to the 
front loaded down wi’ the things that Jeffer- 
son said. That’s all right, but Jefferson, 
bein’ red-headed an’ fond of the fiddle, had 
his off days, an’ I’ll bet you the price of a 
‘possum that thar was long days when the 
man didn’t keer a red cent whether the coun- 
try was whar it used to be, or whether the 
constitution had been abolished. He was a 
mighty big man, take his measure whichever 
way you want to, but he wa’n’t talkin’ Dimmy- 
crat doctrine ever’ time he opened his mouth, 
or took his pen in han’. He writ out the prin- 
ciples, but he didn’t make ’em; he took ’em 
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as he found ’em, an’ he put ’em all in. The 
trouble is that ever’ once in a while some feller 
rises up an’ takes a notion that he’ll be the 
John Thomas Jefferson of his day an’ time, 
an’ then the party is in hot water tell the peo- 
ple put the man to sleep. 

“ T’ve took notice,” continued Mr. Sanders, 
“that they’s a whole passel of fellers in the 
world that never is satisfied wi’ good enough, 
an’ they kick up the biggest kind of a racket 
tryin’ to give the people mor’n they want. 
This is whar the whole trouble lies —a few 
men settin’ themselves up as the Thomas 
Jefferson Know-All Company, wi’ charter 
rights to put the’r own idees in operation in 
place of Dimmycratic principles. I say 
trouble — but it ain’t no trouble to the people 
for to set right flat down on that kind of doin’s. 

“The fact of the business is that the common 
people of the country have got more patience 
than Job; they set down on these new John 
Thomas Jeffersons year arter year an’ don’t 
never seem to git tired. They don’t make no 
fuss about it; they jest go to the polls ever’ 
four years an’ rip the socks off’n them that’s 
took the contract for to fill the Jefferson brand 
of foot-gear. They don’t say they’re gwine 
to do it; they don’t put no advertisement in 
the newspapers; but they jest wink at one 
another, an’ the thing’s done. Then some 
simlin-headed son of a gun jumps up an’ 
says that somebody has played traitor, an’ 
another simlin-head rises up an’ says the 
people have been bought—when anybody 
wi’ a grain of common sense oughter know 
that they ain’t money enough in the world 
for to buy the common people. More’n that 
they ain’ jackasses enough in the world to 
fool ’em all the time, or even a good part of 
the time. 

“Now, ef you young fellers will put that 
in your pipes an’ smoke it, an’ keep your 
weather eye open, you won’t have to go roun’ 
axin’ your neighbors how the election’s gwinter 
turn out nex’ time; you'll know long before 
the ballotin’ begins. As for me, havin’ gone 
so deep into the fact’ry business, I reckon I’ll 
have to go in deeper for to save my reputa- 
tion. So long, boys!” 





PROSPERITY BY COOPERATION 


THE CONDITION OF THE 


IRISH PEASANTS WHO HAVE 


CREAMERIES, COOPERATIVE POULTRY SOCIETIES, AND LOCAL 
BANKS — THE INSTANT SUCCESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION WHERE POLITICAL REMEDIES HAD FAILED FOR YEARS 


R. HORACE PLUNKETT, it is 
M now plain, has inaugurated nothing 

less than an industrial revolution in 
Ireland, and in so doing has provided an ex- 
ample for backward rural populations every- 
where. Being a clear-headed man of affairs, 
he saw that what Ireland needed was not 
political agitation but economic development, 
and he set to work about ten years ago to 
introduce cooperation among small farmers. 
He began with the creamery business. For 
a time rural conservation, ignorance, and sus- 
picion opposed many difficulties. 


results of his work now speak for themselves. 

Two hundred codperative creameries are 
in operation, with a share-holding member- 
ship of over twenty thousand, and annual 


sales of half a million sterling. And every 
year brings a steady increase. The demand 
for competent creamery managers exceeds 
the supply, and better stock, better milk, and 
better prices show what the farmer has gained. 
The average increase in value of the product 
of each cow is estimated at seven dollars a 
year; in some cases it is much more. Many 
more laborers now own cows than formerly. 

A typical illustration of how a creamery 
opens a small gold mine to the peasants of 
the neighborhood is afforded by the case of 
a cottager on a single acre of land who for- 
merly grazed one cow on the “long farm” ; 
that is, along the roadside. He now owns 
eight milch cows, for which he rents pasture, 
and which produce several hundred dollars’ 
worth of milk a year. The struggling tenant 
has been transformed into a thrifty farmer 
and small capitalist; and this is the note- 
worthy result. 

An example of these codperative cream- 
eries is the one at Killygordon, on the borders 
of Tyrone and Donegal. The president is 
a Protestant landlord, the secretary a small 
Catholic shop-keeper, — significant of the way 
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in which men of all creeds and classes, divided 
by long-standing hatreds and jealousies, are 
brought together by the new movement. 
When this creamery was established, the 
neighboring farmers were inclined to hold 
aloof. They thought it impossible to strip 
cream from fresh milk. They saw no advan- 
tage in combination. They believed that the 
concern was really some kind of a syndicate 
to force down prices. But a few months’ 
evidence of the prices paid those on the 
inside converted them. The enterprise has 
been from the first increasingly prosperous. 
Its books, with full details regarding receipts, 
expenses, and daily product, are submitted 
once a month to a committee of the farmers, 
to whom the profits go. Thus they are 
familiarized with every branch of the busi- 
ness, and at the same time educated in prac- 
tical affairs. 

Encouraged by success, the creameries are 
branching out into other lines. Plans are 
now making to supply with fresh milk large 
towns both in Ireland and in England. The 
dairyman will thus eliminate the middleman 
and get full value for his product. Another 
twelve months bids fair to see this in opera- 
tion. 

Seven years ago the movement begun by 
Mr. Plunkett and his associates had grown 
until it became necessary to form the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society to carry it 
on. This is made up of men of all creeds and 
parties. It seeks to teach those who most 
need help how to help themselves; it gives 
nothing but advice. Wherever any branch of 
the farming industry seems likely to be bene- 
fited by combination, its agents are ready to 
organize a society, and to explain the methods 
which experience has shown to be most suc- 
cessful. The results have surprised even the 
founders. Five hundred societies have been 
registered, with a membership of fifty thou- 
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MAP OF IRELAND SHOWING THE POSITION OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES | 
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sand farmers and laborers, mostly heads of 


families. Many of these are for the purchase 
at wholesale prices of articles used in agricul- 
ture — implements, seeds, fertilizers, etc. An 
enormous saving has resulted. 

The more difficult problem of marketing 
produce without the intervention of middle- 
men is now being attacked. The improving 
of live-stock is another object sought; many 
small farmers have been enabled to secure 
blooded bulls, boars, rams, and_ stallions. 
This work has been carried into the very 
poorest parts of Ireland. Other societies 
concern themselves with the conduct of home 
industries which afford profitable employment 
for the women and children, while already 
the second stage of codperation has been 
reached in the federation of local societies 
into central bodies for larger trade purposes. 
The Agricultural Wholesale Society pur- 
chases farming requisites for its members, 
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the codperative agricultural societies, and the 
Irish Codperative Agency Society markets 
the butter, poultry, and eggs of the dairying 
and poultry societies. 

These poultry societies, which have been 
only a short time at work, have advanced 
prices to a point hitherto unknown, and atten- 
tion is being now directed to the establish- 
ment of central packing depots, to prepare 
for shipment eggs and poultry collected by 
the local societies. It is also proposed to 
attach to each depot a poultry farm, where 
chickens can be artificially hatched and reared, 
and sittings of eggs and stock birds of the 
best breeds furnished the members, together 
with practical instruction in the business of 
poultry raising. When it is remembered that 
England, just across the channel, yearly pays 
to foreign countries twenty million dollars for 
eggs alone, it will be seen that these poultry 
societies have a future before them only second 
in importance to that of the codperative 
creameries. 

The most valuable, however, of all the proj- 
ects of the Organization Society for Ireland’s 
economic regeneration are its agricultural 
banks, more properly called credit associa- 
tions, on the Raiffeisen system. There are 
now nearly a hundred of these associations 
scattered throughout the rural districts of 
Ireland. Each association, which only admits 
approved members, borrows money (seldom 
over a hundred pounds) on the joint and 
several security, and this is employed by 
a committee of farmers in small loans to 
approved borrowers, who are required to fur- 
nish two sureties, and to state the purpose for 
which the money is wanted. The rules pro- 
vide —and this is the salient feature of the 
system —that money shall only be lent for 
a productive purpose, which may be expected 
to enable the borrower to repay out of his 
profits fifteen dollars to buy one loom and to 
repair another. 

Only those familiar with rural life in the 
poorer districts of Ireland can fully realize 
the relief which one of these agricultural 
banks, which borrows at four or five and 
lends at six per cent, brings to those who 
hitherto have had to struggle along at the 
tender mercies of the “gombeen man.” 
Each borrower becomes a member, jointly 
responsible with every other member to the 
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full extent of the bank’s liabilities, and is 
therefore personally interested in the repay- 
ment of every loan. Thus are bred thrift, 
prudence, and forethought, while, as each 
loan is considered on its merits as a pro- 
ductive investment, whole communities have 
constantly before them speaking proofs of 
the true functions of capital and credit, and 
of the difference between borrowing to spend 
and borrowing to make. Hundreds of back- 
ward parishes will eventually be transformed 
by these agricultural banks. 

The best work of the Irish Organization 
Society is educational. 


“We simply seek,” says Mr. Plunkett, “to per- 
suade our countrymen that their economic salvation 
rests with themselves, and that they must learn to 
work together instead of working in helpless isola- 
tion. Our aim is to build up the character of the 
people, stimulate their energies, appeal to their 
intelligence, their manliness, their national pride, 
their self-respect, and then put before them the 
work to be done. All this may seem sentimental, 
but without the aid of sentiment you can do no 
practical good in Ireland. Experience, moreover, 
has taught us the strange fact that the lower you 
descend in the social scale, the more potent is the 
appeal to the better feelings of the people. It is 
only recently that we have carried our economic 
gospel down to the very poorest communities in 
the poorest districts. We thought it would be 
hard to explain so strange a doctrine, and that if 
we made it intelligible it would be regarded as a 
stone by people in need of bread. We were 
entirely wrong. The idea of the welfare of Ireland 
inspires them more than any other thought with 
the desire to help themselves and each other. I 
am wholly right in saying that the economic re- 
generation of Ireland is first of all a human prob- 
lem, in dealing with which you are inevitably 
brought back to education as the chief remedy.” 


Along with its programme of organization, 
Mr. Plunkett’s society carries out a compre- 
hensive scheme of technical instruction. This 
includes the teaching by experts of business 
methods and the keeping of accounts, as well 
as of the best methods of farming. A dozen 
or more experimental plots have been estab- 
lished, where are tested seeds, manures, crops, 
soils, and methods. These experiments are 
eagerly watched by the farmers, and have 
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been productive of much good. Dairy, poul- 
try, and bee-keeping experts are also employed 
to train and advise the members in these 
branches. Printed instructions are provided 
for lace-making and other home industries. 
This educational propaganda has lately re- 
ceived a powerful impulse in the creation by 
Parliament of a Board of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. The main 
business of this body will be to do throughout 
Ireland what the Agricultural Organization 
has already done in the least hopeful districts. 

An experiment in codperative grazing is 
being conducted at Donaghpatrick, in the _ 
County Meath. A society rents a piece of 
land, which it sublets to its members at cur- 
rent rates, dividing the profits among them in 
proportion to the rent paid by each. Similar 
undertakings have been embarked in else- 
where, and the Organization Society is seek- 
ing to have the land purchase laws amended 
to permit of government advances to codpera- 
tive societies for the purchase of land for 
their members. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Plunkett and 
his associates the population of Ireland, 
which was counted the most discouraged and 
hopeless in Europe, is rising steadily in the 
social scale. Yet they consider that so far 
only a fair beginning has been made in the 
work which they hope to do. But they have 
already gone far enough to set an object- 
lesson for the world. Legislators have tried 
in vain to vote Ireland out of her poverty, 
and economists have discoursed of supply 
and demand to show that it was useless to 
expect relief. Now we have something that 
is better than either laws or theories. A 
dynamic force has been set at work. Con- 
structive effort along the lines of industrial 
organization, social education, and commercial 
progress have shown that, with these present, 
economic conditions are transitory and legis- 
lative remedies superfluous. They are the 
weapons by which poverty and helplessness 
elsewhere must be attacked, in the old 
world or the new, among Russian peasants 
or Southern negroes. Better opportunities 


and better men mean the amelioration of 
adverse conditions. 











THE CANAL AND THE TREATY 


BY 


J. D. WHELPLEY 


FTER two weeks of almost continuous 
A discussion the Senate of the United 
States formulated a treaty to be sub- 
mitted to England which is intended to super- 
sede the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, and to 
allow the building of an isthmian canal under 
exclusive American commercial and military 
control. This treaty reached the British gov- 
ernment early in January, and by the terms of 
a previous agreement it has until March 4 to 
reject or to approve it. Except the treaty 
of peace with Spain no state document of 
the past half century has enunciated princi- 
ples of greater importance concerning the 
control of the North American continent by 
the United States than this new canal treaty. 
For fifty years the question of a canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean across Nica- 
ragua has hung on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
It has been contended by some that this con- 
vention is obsolete through England’s own 
acts, but the McKinley administration has 
proceeded upon the theory, well sustained by 
international law and precedent, that it is in 
as full effect to-day as when it was made. In 
that convention the two countries agreed to 
the following principles: — 


1. Neither government shall ever obtain or 
maintain exclusive control over the canal nor build 
fortifications along the route. 

2. Neither shall ever take possession of any part 
of Central America nor fortify any part nor estab- 
lish colonies there nor exert any dominion nor make 
any use of any alliance or protectorate = either 
may have there to this end. 

3. They promise mutually to guard the safety 
and neutrality of the canal and to invite all other 
nations to do the same. 

4. They promise also to extend their joint sup- 
port and protection to any satisfactory canal com- 
pany which may undertake the work. 

5. Desiring by this convention not only to accom- 
plish a particular object but also to establish a gen- 


eral principle, they hereby agree to extend their 
protection by treaty stipulations to any other prac- 
tical communications whether by canal or railway 
across the isthmus. 


When Secretary Hay took the subject up 
he drafted an agreement securing to the 
United States the right to build an American 
canal free from British supervision. This 
document was submitted to the British gov- 
ernment and agreed to without the change of 
a word. It was intended and understood by 
both parties as supplementary to the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. In the prelude it is stated 
that the agreement is entered into because 
both the United States and Great Britain are 
anxious to facilitate the construction of a ship 
canal across the isthmus and to that end “to 
remove any objection which may arise out of 
the convention of April 19, 1850, commonly 
known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the 
construction of such canal under the auspices 
of the government of the United States with- 
out impairing the general principle of neu- 
tralization.” The first article of the treaty 
proposed by Mr. Hay gives to the United 
States the right to build the canal in any way 
deemed best and give this country exclusive 
management and control of it. Article two 
provides for the adoption of the rules of Con- 
stantinople as agreed to October 29, 1888, 
between Great Britain and certain other pow- 
ers for the management and for the guarantee 
of the neutrality of the Suez Canal. These 
rules provide that the United States shall 
erect no fortifications commanding the canal 
or adjacent waters. In article three of the 
Hay treaty other powers of the world are in- 
vited to join the convention and adhere to its 
provisions. 

This treaty could not become effective until 
ratified by the United States Senate. As dis- 
cussion of the treaty proceeded, a very strong 
opposition developed to its terms. The late 
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Senator Davis had prepared an amendment 
which he believed would meet the views of 
those who favored a retention of the right to 
use the canal as part of the national defences 
if necessary. This amendment met with great 
favor, though it was evidently proposed more 
for the purpose of placating the jingo element 
in the Senate than for any real value it pos- 
sessed as an integral clause in thetreaty. The 
introduction of this amendment opened the 
door for many others, ranging from mild modi- 
fication to the most violent and threatening 
sentiment. 

When the treaty was finally disposed of by 
the Senate it had been modified in three im- 
portant particulars. First, it was provided 
that the new treaty should supersede, entirely, 
the Clayton-Bulwer convention. Second, it 
was provided that none of the clauses apply- 
ing to the neutrality of the canal should 
“apply to measures which the United States 
may find it necessary to take for securing, by 
its own forces, the defence of the United 
States and the maintenance of public order,” 
this being the so-called Davis amendment. 
Third, the clause inviting other nations to join 
in the proposed treaty was omitted. 

Great Britain would no doubt have promptly 
ratified the treaty with the Davis amendment 
and the omission of the clause inviting other 
nations to join. The former means very little 
in view of the other conditions of the treaty, 
and the omission of the latter is rather a 
compliment to England. The serious point 
of controversy is the insertion by the Senate 
of the words “which convention is hereby 
superseded,” meaning the Clayton-Bulwer 
agreement. The latter contains a far-reach- 
ing “general principle” concerning the joint 
neutrality and protection of the whole of 
Central America. If the treaty now pro- 
posed is ratified by Great Britain, she will 
terminate her joint protectorate with the 
United States of six Central American repub- 
lics, and absolve herself of any obligation to 
assist in the protection of any trans-Isthmian 
route. 

The publication of the treaty as it came 
from the Senate occasioned a vigorous out- 
burst of anti-American sentiment in the Eng- 
lish newspapers. The London 7zmes reminds 
us “that England is a great North American 
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power and means to remain such a power. 
If the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is not adopted 
in a form acceptable to us,” it continues, ‘‘we 
shall stand quietly upon our indubitable rights 
under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which can- 
not be affected by any action the American 
Senate may choose to take.” The Republican 
majority in the Senate is confident that Great 
Britain will accept the treaty as now proposed, 
but this confidence is not shared by President 
McKinley and his immediate advisers. Great 
Britain may make a counter proposition. 
There is no danger of a rupture between the 
governments, but the cutting of the canal 
may be indefinitely delayed. Delay, there is 
reason to fear, is the aim of the amendments. 

A number of United States senators have 
shown a most pugnacious spirit, and it has 
been given out by them quietly that, although 
England is allowed until the 4th of March to 
consider the treaty, if she does not ratify it 
by the 15th of February, Congress will adopt 
a resolution declaring the Clayton-Bulwer 
convention null and void, this declaration to 
be followed by the immediate passage of the 
Nicaragua canal bill. It is also understood 
that, even if England ratifies the treaty, canal 
legislation will be postponed until the next 
session of Congress. 

It is understood that a large part of the 
opposition to the Hay treaty arose simply 
from a determination to delay and if possible 
to defeat any measure looking toward the 
building of the canal. Direct opposition is 
impossible because of the great public de- 
mand for the waterway. But indirect opposi- 
tion is equally effective and can be exerted in 
many different ways. Dilatory and objec- 
tionable amendments of the treaty please the 
holders of both Panama and transcontinental 
railroad securities. 

The treaty in its present terms is self-con- 
tradictory, and it is a challenge to Great 
Britain as a North American power. If Great 
Britain be willing to give up whatever treaty 
rights she may have in Central America, such 
a renunciation will be distinctly to our advan- 
tage and is distinctly desirable. But if she 
do not choose to do so, it is absurd if not 
criminal to postpone the cutting of the canal 
in the effort to secure such a concession from 
England. 
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Dr. Epwarp EGcLeEston contributes by this vol- 
ume not only to American but also to English his- 
The Transit of tory of the seventeenth century. The 
Civilization. work is of extraordinary interest and 
value, forming the second volume of the author’s 
History of Life in the United States. Combining 
scholarly research with literary skill, it is a book for 
both student and general reader. It sets forth the 
mental and moral outfit and some of the institu- 
tions brought from England to America by the 
early colonists. (Appleton. $1.50.) 

THIS anonymous volume of letters written by a 
young woman of twenty-two to her lover has pro- 
voked more comment and con- 
troversy in England than any 
other book for a year or more. They are written 
without reserve. They express, in fact, an ardor 
and a freshness and a fulness of affection that find 
few parallels in literature ; and they are as subtle as 
they are ardent. An unexplained breach of their 
betrothal by her lover changes the note of high joy 
to one of pathetic despair. She continues to write 
letters to him (which were not sent) till her death. 
The literary quality of the letters is as noteworthy as 
their content. Their genuineness is vouched for by 
the English publisher, Mr. John Murray. (Double- 
day, Page. $1.50.) 

AntHONY Hope’s new novel is a surprise and 
a delight. It develops far greater power than he 
has ever shown before, and marks 
him as a master of fiction. Nothing 
but character engages our attention; there is no 
plot or incident, only the collision of personalities 
and moral forces, and yet the interest is unflagging 
and even intense. This is a true psychological 
novel, yet without heaviness and with a saving vein 
of humor. Sharpness of conception and structural 
perfection, not wire-drawn subtility, give it dis- 
tinction; it is a work of dramatic imagination. 
(Stokes. $1.50.) 

Tue Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, President of the 
Chinese Imperial University, after fifty years of 
labor for the Chinese as missionary, 
teacher, and reformer, shared the 
sufferings of the besieged legationers. With rifle still 
strapped across his breast, he arrived in New York 
in & state of mind not far removed from that of 
Saul of Tarsus, and dictated this valuable account 
of the siege, the causes of the anti-foreign outbreak 
and present conditions. The actual siege occupies 


An Englishwoman’s 
Love-Letters. 


Quisanté. 


The Siege of 
Peking. 
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only about fifty pages of the book. From past 
events Dr. Martin concludes that foreigners can 
easily govern the Chinese, and urges severe meas- 
ures, spheres of influence, and the acquisition of a 
point ad’appui by the United States. He regrets 
that America did not join in the attack on the Taku 
forts. He prints some important documents, and 
altogether adds considerably to our information. 
(Revell. $1.00.) 

“THE FURNITURE OF OuR FOREFATHERS”’ makes 
its appearance with the first of eight promised parts, 
each of which is to treat a chronologi- 
cal and sectional division of the sub- 
ject. It is a remarkably handsome 
publication, with large type, fine paper, and wide 
margins, with three photogravures, sixteen large half- 
tones, and a score of pen drawings, all from photo- 
graphs, the whole enclosed in stiff blue paper with 
buff stamping. Its object, directly indicated by its 
title, is to gather together the facts about the furni- 
ture in use in America from the earliest settlement 
down to the era of machine-made pieces; and, in 
accordance with the schedule, this initial part de- 
scribes the carved oak and walnut pieces of the 
seventeenth century, which preceded the mahogany, 
that to many people alone represents “antiques.” 
The author, Miss Esther Singleton, incidentally 
throws some interesting light upon the social con- 
dition and manner of living of the earlier settlers, 
many of whom brought over from England the 
handsomest and most expensive beds, court cup- 
boards, tables and chairs. While the material has 
plainly not been thoroughly digested by the author, 
the data she presents from original sources — wills, 
inventories, memoirs, and the like — is very instruc- 
tive to the student. The promise is made that future 
parts will offer many considerations which will save 
the amateur buyer from being fleeced so easily by 
those who make antiques to demand. The notes 
on the very interesting pictures, written by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, offer many suggestive points from 
the standpoint of decorative art, showing the de- 
velopment of special designs, and tracing out many 
artistic influences which particular pieces exhibit. 
(Doubleday, Page. $2.00 a part.) 


Mrs. Anna Bowman Dopp returns to the land of 
her earlier “Three Normandy Inns,” describing with 
light and picturesque touch the old 
town in which William the Conqueror 
was born, and making flying excur- 
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sions into history and myth. Paper with the stiff- 
ness and glaze of cardboard and a volume which 
weighs in the hand like lead is the price for repro- 
ductions of good illustrative camera shots. (Little, 
Brown. $2.00.) 

ARTHUR LAWRENCE writes what, in spite of some 
defects, is likely to remain the recognized biography 
of Sir Arthur, who himself furnished 


Sir Arthur : i 
Sullivan. much of the material, and revised the 
proofs. The sub-title is “ Life History, Letters, and 


Reminiscences,” but the letters are all too few, and 
the reminiscences might be better told. Sullivan 
was from early infancy almost a prodigy of musical 
talent, and the life records a career of early and 
ascending professional success due to natural gifts, 
application, and an astonishing readiness of inven- 
tion and rapidity of work ; but we get too little of 
the personality of the man. The flow of irrelevant 
facility combines with wide margins and open types 
to make a bulky though not heavy volume. A num- 
ber of good portraits and interesting fac-similes of 
original scores and letters are included. (Stone. 
$3.50.) 

Wituiam J. Lonc shows himself a true woods- 
man, naturalist, and lover of wild things big and 
little. The man who hunts bear with- 
out a gun, steals on lynx kittens to see 
them play and leaves them unharmed, and climbs 
three hundred feet of sheer cliff with two eagles 
threatening him, in order to look on their nestlings, 
proves both his courage and his enthusiasm. One 
would have to search far to find anything to sur- 
pass the intimate sympathy and gift of observation 
shown by this unpretentious but wholly charming 
little volume. (Ginn. $0.45.) 

PROFESSOR NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER of 
Harvard is the author of this “study of life and 


Wilderness 
Ways. 


The Indi- death ’” — the work of a scientist, but 
vidual. not, properly speaking, a scientific 
work. It is rather the setting forth of a natural- 


ist’s beliefs regarding man, duty, and immortality. 
Much of it is frankly speculative; some of it is 
nearer to poetry than to science ; but it is informed 
throughout by scientific thought, lacking some 
initiation into which the reader wil! find a good 
deal that is hardly comprehensible. A serious, 
stimulating, and in some ways practically helpful 
book, affecting both religion and conduct. (Apple- 
ton. $1.50.) 

Joun Gtype’s biography of the translator of 
Omar Khayyam is not as good as it ought be, but 
it comes first, though tardily, into the 
field, and contains much interesting 
and amusing matter. FitzGerald’s 
life was so extraordinary in its solitude and un- 
eventfulness that it left something of a paucity of 
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material, which perhaps explains the padding. 
But the eccentric yet rare and sincere soul of the 
friend of Tennyson, Spedding, Thackeray, and 
Carlyle shines forth from the anecdotic narrative. 
(Stone, $2.00.) 


Mr. JOHN KIMBERLEY Mumrorn’s book deserves 
the highest praise. It is planned intelligently, and 
written with skill. The plates are very 
beautiful. We can recall no color- 
reproductions which equal them in their fidelity to 
the originals. The work becomes at once the 
authority on its subject. No book for general use 
approaching it in value has heretofore been pub- 
lished on rugs. (Scribner. $7.50 net.) 


WiiuiaM ELeroy Curtis republishes in a bulky 
volume, with an atrocious cover, an account of a 
journey along the west coast of South 
America, which first appeared in the 
Chicago Record. He writes enter- 
tainingly, and has gathered together a great deal 
of miscellaneous information, not always critically 
sifted, concerning the countries visited. (Stone. 
$2.50.) 

GENERAL GEORGE A. ForsytuH, U. S. A., here 
recounts some of his experiences in Indian fighting 
and in the Civil War. As Sheridan’s 
aide he bore him company on the 
famous ride from Winchester, and was present at 
Appomattox Court House when Lee surrendered. 
His most stirring narrative, however, is of a des- 
perate fight, with only fifty scouts, against over a 
thousand Sioux and Cheyenne warriors, in which he 
barely escaped Custer’s fate. (Harpers. $1.50.) 


Oriental Rugs. 


Between the 
Andes and the 
Ocean. 


Thrilling Days 
in Army Life. 


Mrs. Katrina TRASK brings together under this 
title eight short stories of love and marriage. Four 
of them are hardly more than con- 
ventional, but all are agreeable, and 
when the author is at her best she shows delicate 
skill in developing the contrasts of masculine and 
feminine character and conduct. (Harpers. $1.25.) 


Lessons in 
Love. 


TuHEoporE H. Ranp edits, with brief biographical 
notes, this anthology of provincial poetry. Most 
ATreasury of Of the writers are little known; of 
Canadian Verse. the 134 represented many are allowed 
only a single poem. The editor’s work seems con- 
scientiously done; the volume, if not inspired, is 
pleasant, and the collection was worth making. 
The colorlessness of the volume as a whole shows 
how literary and how little local was the impulse of 
the writers; much of the verse might have come 
from Texas or Australia, as well as Canada. But 
the general level is respectable, and some of the 
pieces admirable. Canada has no need to be 
ashamed of the showing for her which the whole 
makes. (Dutton. $2.00.) 
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Maj.-GEn. JacoB Dotson Cox had completed the 
preparation of this important contribution to our 
knowledge of the Civil War before his 
death last summer. His accurate, 
painstaking, just, and well-written nar- 
rative covers its whole period, and is of the first 
value to the student of its history. (Scribner. 2 
vols. $6.00 net.) 

Henry JAMES unravels psychological complica- 
tions with his extremest irony and subtlety in these 
dozen short stories. ‘The seeker after 
intellectual diversion will find them 
good brain exercise, for they are too brilliantly 
clever not to be interesting, even though somewhat 
bloodless and overrefined. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

THE Rev. Dr. WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE reviews 
the present conditions and future 


Military 
Reminiscences 
of the Civil War. 


The Soft Side. 


A Study of ee - 4 
Christian prospects of missions in the light of 
euaatone. modern thought. His discussion is 


broad, sane, and honest. It is refreshing to read 
a book about missions which admits that the Chris- 
tian world is probably not yet morally strong enough 
to overthrow Mohammedanism, declares that mis- 
sionaries should study comparative religion, accepts 
evolutionary conceptions of race development, and 
points out the danger of concealing from the heathen 
theresults of the highercriticism. (Scribner. $1.25.) 


Dr. WitutiamM EvioT Grirris has written a sym- 
pathetic and interesting biography of the famous 
Verbeck of missionary, Guido Verbeck, whose 
Japan. forty years’ labors did much to bring 
about “renovated Japan” —his childhood and 
youth in Holland, his early manhood as civil 
engineer and theological student in the United 
States, and the rest of his life in Japan. But it 
is less a record of facts, than a luminous portrait 
of “a citizen of no country,” “a life story of founda- 
tion work.” (Revell. $1.50.) 

Tue “ Mushroom Book” is designed not only to 
give peace of mind to the ardent mycophagist who 
The Mushroom wishes to eat mushrooms of his own 
— picking, yet has dim terrors of “ toad- 
stools,” but also to act as a sort of popular intro- 
duction to the vast army of fungi, whose full tale 
no man can make up. While its first appeal 
therefore is gastronomic and utilitarian, it belongs 
with the nature study books which now form such a 
large and hopeful portion of each year’s flood of 
books. Miss Marshall, the author, has had the 
assistance and advice of several of the few Ameri- 
can specialists who have sound knowledge of 
American fungi, and her work is accurate and 
painstaking. ‘The 48 full-page plates, half of them 
in color, are a feature of the volume and bind 
it to the series of nature books with illustrations 
“photographed iri color from life” issued by these 
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publishers. While these colored reproductions 
exhibit some of the well-known defects of the 
“three-color” process, they are invaluable as an 
easy and simple means of identification ; and the 
original photographs made by Mr. J. A. Anderson 
and colored by his daughter are extraordinarily 
beautiful and effective ; they are part of the series 
which attracted so much attention when exhibited 
at the Mycological Club a year or so ago; and 
they prove anew how much superior an adequately 
handled camera is for such purposes to the best and 
most careful artist. (Doubleday, Page. $3.00 net.) 


HELEN AINSLEE Situ’s “The Thirteen Colo- 
nies,” in the Story of the Nations series, is a con- 
scientious historical narrative of each 
colony taken separately down to the 
Declaration of Independence. Clear and interest- 
ing for general reading, without pretence of original 
value to special students. (Putnam. $1.50.) 


Mr. Etmore E.uiorr Peake in his first novel fol- 
The lows the fortunes of a wealthy Ameri- 
Darlingtons. can family, the owners of a railroad in 
a small, growing American town—a book of dis- 
tinct promise. (McClure, Phillips. $1.50.) 


Mr. Josiah Flynt AND Mr. Francis WALTON 
have made a collection of short stories of crime 
The Powers and criminals, in which they present 
that Prey. a theory—that it takes a thief to 
catch a thief, and that the criminal classes can be 
kept in check only by a semi-criminal police, who 
as the Powers that Rule use the machinery of the 
law to secure a share of the plunder from the 
Powers that Prey. Unpleasant tales of injustice, 
violence, and depravity. (McClure, Phillips. 
$1.25.) 

PROFESSOR GEORGE E. Woopserry has written 
the introduction to this volume of the, tastefully 
manufactured series of Century clas- 
sics, and he has written it very well. 
The series is convenient, attractive, well edited, and 
cheap. (Century. $1.00.) 


Tue late G. W. Steevens’s short newspaper arti- 
cles on different aspects of London, Paris, and 
Glimpses of Berlin are clever and entertaining 
Three Nations. sketches of street and market place, 
for he was a picturesque writer and a keen observer. 
But this is only good newspaper work. (Dodd, 
Mead. $1.50.) 


PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THwinc has written a de- 
scription of the American college from the presi- 
College Admin- Cent’s point of view, and a discussion 
istration. of its problems, especially of adminis- 
A useful, practical book for all who have 
(Century. 


The Thirteen 
Colonies. 


The Essays of 
Francis Bacon. 


tration. 
to do with higher educational work. 


$2.00.) 














Mr. Joun Bucuan, a promising new English 
novelist, traces the career of a Scotch hero whose 
The Half- self-questioning and irresolute nature 
Hearted. caused him to lose in love and in 
politics in his everyday life at home; but, when 
he was sent on a dangerous mission to the Indian 
frontier, to protect British territory from a Russian 
foray, he forgot himself, and the stress of a great 
patriotic duty and the necessity for action made 
a man and a hero of him. It is a good story. 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50.) 


IrviING’s masterpiece of humor, beautifully illus- 
trated by Maxfield Parrish, and printed 


Knicker- 3 : ; 
oe osnrl on a large page in legible Morris type 
History of with wide margins, is an attractive 
New York. 

volume. (Russell. $3.75.) 


Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT has put into this com- 
pact volume thirteen essays and addresses on stren- 
The Strenuous UwOus and patriotic subjects: “The 
Life. Strenuous Life,’ “Expansion and 
Peace,” “Civic Helpfulness,” ‘The American 
Boy,” “Military Preparedness and Unprepared- 
ness,” “ Admiral Dewey,” “Grant,” etc. They have 
the straightforward method, earnestness, and ring 
of sincerity of the man who wrote them. (Century. 


$1.50.) 


Mr. CHARLES BATTELL Loomis tells tales of fairies 
that may be found in New York City, in New Jersey, 
— and Connecticut, to say nothing of 
Enchantments. Jong Island. Of the forty illustra- 
tions he himself says, “I wish I might have seen 
the illustrations before I told the stories, because 
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then the stories would have been twice as good.” 
(McClure, Phillips. $1.25.) 

ANNA KATHARINE GREEN reintroduces Mr. Gryce, 
the amiable detective, and Miss Amelia Butter- 
The Circular Worth, of Gramercy Park, his amateur 
Study. assistant, in this ingenious detective 
story, to aid each other in untangling an intri- 
cate knot of circumstance about a strange crime— 
of the same nature as “The Leavenworth Case.” 
(McClure, Phillips. $1.25.) 

Mr. OLiveR HeErrorD’s volume of verse is 
Overheard ina Clever, and transient, and of a piece 
Garden. with his former work. It is_illus- 
trated in his inimitable way. (Scribner. $1.25.) 

Tue second of Mr. Ralph Connor’s books of 
, Western life, though not equal either 
in interest or in quality to “ Black 
Rock,” has the same healthy tone and high purpose. 
(Revell. $1.50.) 

THE jewel which gives the title to W. Van 
Tassel Sutphen’s story draws the American hero 
The Cardinal’s through many countries, civilizations, 
Rose. and adventures. It is romantic fiction 
of no permanent value, but it is interesting for an 
idle hour. (Harper. $1.50.) 

Mr. H. E. Krensirt, the musical critic of the 
New York 77zdune, has edited for American readers 
this most complete and authoritative 
manual of music. While technical 
and accurate to the last degree, it is 
so written as to be interesting to the casual layman 
in music. Mr. Krehbiel has added, also, notes on 
music in America. (Holt. $3.00.) 


Sky Pilot. 


Lavignac’s 
Music and 
Musicians. 


THE WORK OF TRAVELLING LIBRARIES 


BY 


GEORGE 


S long ago as 1835 the state of New 
A York established libraries in its district 
schools; the plan was widely imitated 
throughout the Union, and yet it came to 
little good. Of like sad history are thousands 
of other libraries brought together in villages 
and small towns of America. Often the first 


selection of books was unwise, the trustees 
imagining that what interested themselves 
must surely interest the public, while, too, 
there was much inconsiderate acceptance of 
the weeds and rubbish from dusty attics. 
Lacking the means to refresh the shelves 
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with the best current literature, a year was 
usually long enough to exhaust the interest 
of the library for every diligent reader. 
Thanks to Mr. Melvil Dewey, the State 
Librarian of New York at Albany, this situa- 
tion, in 1893, began to brighten. In that 
year he commenced to send out to any com- 
munity in the state a library of 25, 50, or 100 
volumes, on condition that the books be safely 
guarded and returned within six months, sub- 
ject to a nominal charge for packing, freight, 
and the blanks needed for simple accounts. 
At headquarters Mr. W. R. Eastman directs 
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a staff competent to select books at once help- 
ful and attractive; with each box goes a 
printed list, every title followed by a brief 
descriptive note. Whether a community is 
chiefly made up of farmers, lumbermen, or 
factory hands is kept in mind as its books 
are assembled. Adaptation is the main prin- 
ciple of choice. Just as soon as a library has 
been read it is sent back to Albany to be 
exchanged for another, and any special re- 
quirement of a study club, or other band of 
learners, meets with a prompt and liberal 
response. Eight years ago the smaller libra- 
ries of the state were stagnant ponds scat- 
tered here and there totally without plan; 
to-day we have in their stead reservoirs dis- 
tributed with system and _ intelligence, all 
united in the quick healthy stream whose 
headquarters are at Albany. 

There are now about six hundred travelling 
libraries in circuit throughout New York; in 
some places they usefully piece out the strug- 
gling independent foundations of small vil- 
lages; in Plattsburg and elsewhere they have 
led to the establishment of flourishing local 
concerns. Mr. Dewey is wishful that small 
home collections of five to ten books may be 
distributed to farmhouses, much as similar 
libraries of twenty volumes or so have been 
introduced in Boston and Pittsburg. Indeed, 
this apostle of literature would have not only 
every household in the state, but every indi- 
vidual, lay claim to proprietorship in the 
State Library. He asks us to use the long- 
distance telephone whenever in emergency 
we may find his stores of service; and on 
moderate terms he proffers extracts from any 
book or document in his keeping at Albany. 

Since 1893 the travelling library has made 
its way in Ohio, Michigan, Maine, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 
In Ohio, during the year ending November 
15, 1900, no fewer than 711 boxes were sent 
out, aggregating 19,505 volumes; the women’s 
clubs, schools, and granges formed more than 
one half the demand. Proceeding upon a 
suggestion of Mr. C. B. Galbreath, the State 
Librarian, travelling systems are beginning 
to radiate from local centres; Columbus is 
in this way serving the rural school districts 
of Franklin County with 46 itinerant libraries. 
As far as I am aware, Van Wert County, 
Ohio, is the first in the United States to levy 
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a tax for the support of a free public library. 
This follows as a condition of the bequest of 
$50,000 by Mr. J. S. Brumback for a library 
building in the city of Van Wert. The trus- 
tees have under consideration the sending 
out travelling libraries to the post offices in 
the county, where they will be readily acces- 
sible to readers. Where a state has the large 
area of Ohio, there is evident gain in making 
a county the unit of a travelling system. 

Wisconsin is a community in the main agri- 
cultural and widely dispersed; its travelling 
libraries are directed by Mr. F. A. Hutchins, 
secretary to the State Library Commission at 
Madison, an officer of uncommon ability and 
enthusiasm. He has his reward in seeing 
benefaction after benefaction offered in fur- 
therance of his aims, in seeing the spirit of 
self-help which honors so many little commu- 
nities. The village of Jacksonport contains 
barely a hundred inhabitants — all fisher folk. 
Instead of asking the loan of a travelling 
library, the people raised a fund of fifty 
dollars and asked the Commission to buy a 
travelling library in their name, and to make 
their village a travelling library station. Mr. 
Hutchins’s success shows the unmistakable 
importance of a State Library Commission — 
rightly manned. A community which seeks 
aid from the Commission may deserve aid ; 
so also may another community, indifferent 
about the matter until a rousing voice stirs it 
up to feel what it is missing. The host is 
wise as well as kind who refuses to take 
“No” for an answer when he proffers helpful 
hospitalities. There is good authority for 
going out into the highways and byways to 
find guests for a feast. 

Thus it comes about that with a depository 
of literature at the capital of a state, the best 
and most informing books may find their way 
to the boy and girl on the lonely farm, and 
bring equal light to the immigrant’s home in 
the shadow of a factory or mill. And, hap- 
pily, this trusteeship of literature enlists the 
individual citizen not less zealously than the 
state official. Sagacious and scholarly men 
give generously of time, strength, and means 
as commissioners, as friends of the new 
library movement; while literally by thou- 
sands must we count the unpaid servants of 
the people, who act as its librarians through- 
out the villages and hamlets of the land. 




















Reports showing the most popular books of the 
past month from book-dealers in Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, St. Paul, Louisville, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. Eben Holden— Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 
. Alice of Old Vincennes — Thompson, 
Eleanor— Ward. (Harper.) 

Tommy and Grizel— Barrie. (Scribner.) 

In the Palace of the King — Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

. Monsieur Beaucaire— Tarkington. (McClure, Phillips.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden— Anon. (Macmillan.) 
The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock — Page. (Scribner.) 
. Rostand’s L’Aiglon— Parker. (Russell.) 

The Voice of the People— Glasgow. (Doubleday, Page.) 
11. Master Christian — Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 


(Bowen-Merrill.) 
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12, The Lane that Had No Turning — Parker. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 
13. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box— Harland. (Lane.) 


14. The Redemption of David Corson — Goss. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

15. Wild Animals I Have Known—Seton-Thompson. (Scribner.) 

16. More Fables in Slang — Ade. (Stone.) 

17. Wanted, a Matchmaker— Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 

18, A Woman Tenderfoot— Mrs. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page.) : 

19. The Gentleman from Indiana — Tarkington. 
Page.) 

20. Crittenden— Fox. (Scribner.) 

21. The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay — Hewlett. 
(Macmillan.) 

22. Stringtown on the Pike — Lloyd. 

23. The Reign of Law — Allen. 

24. Bob, Son of Battle—Ollivant. (Doubleday, Page.) 

25. Hidden Servants— Alexander. (Little, Brown.) 

26. Napoleon, the Last Phase — Rosebery. (Harper.) 

27. A Life of Francis Parkman— Farnham. (Houghton, 

Mifflin.) 

. Literary Friends and Acquaintances — Howells. 

29. The Solitary Summer— Anon. (Macmillan.) 

30. The Mantle of Elijah — Zangwill. (Harper.) 


(Doubleday, 


(Dodd, Mead.) 
(Macmillan.) 


dv 
foe] 


(Harper.) 


Fourteen books are mentioned in both lists. Seven 
books, “ Eben Holden,” “ Alice of Old Vincennes,” 
“Eleanor,” “Tommy and Grizel,” “In the Palace 
of the King,” “ Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
and “ Master Christian” are among the first twelve in 
each list and are therefore probably the most widely 
read books of the month. Of these “ Alice of Old 
Vincennes,” “ In the Palace of the King,” and “ Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden” were not so placed 
last month. There are eight books, not fiction, in 
the dealers’ list and five in the librarians’ list. 
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from librarians in Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Hartford, Jersey City, Brooklyn, Springfield, Cleve- 
land, New York, Buffalo, and Cincinnati, have been 
made into the following composite lists : — 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


1. Eleanor— Ward. (Harper.) 

2. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

3. Alice of Old Vincennes— Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

4. Master Christian— Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 

5. The Redemption of David Corson—Goss. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill.) 

6. The Reign of Law—Allen. (Macmillan.) 

7. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box — Harland. (Lane.) 

8. Tommy and Grizel— Barrie. (Scribner.) 

g. In the Palace of the King —Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

to. Elizabeth and her German Garden— Anon. (Macmillan.) 

11. When Knighthood was in Flower— Major. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill.) 

12, The Maid of Maiden Lane— Barr. (Dodd, Mead.) 


13. Unleavened Bread—Grant. (Scribner.) 

14. Quisanté— Hawkins. (Stokes.) 

15. The Gentleman from Indiana— Tarkington. 
Page.) 

16. To Have and to Hold— Johnston, (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

17. Richard Carvel— Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

18. Rostand’s L’Aiglon— Parker. (Russell.) 

19. Janice Meredith— Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 

20. China, the Long-lived Empire—Scidmore. (Century.) 

21. Wild Animals I Have Known—Seton-Thompson. (Scribner.) 

22. The Pride of Jennico— Castle. (Macmillan.) 

23. The Voice of the People— Glasgow. (Doubleday, Page.) 

24. Sky Pilot— Connor. (Revell.) 

25. Black Rock —Connor, (Revell.) 

26. David Harum — Westcott. (Appleton.) 

27. The Expatriates— Bell. (Harper.) 

28. Stringtown on the Pike— Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 

29. A Friend to Caesar— Davis. (Macmillan.) 

30. Memoirs of the Countess Potocka— Strachey. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 


(Doubleday, 


“ Monsieur Beaucaire,” “ Elizabeth and her Ger- 
man Garden,” and “ The Lane that Had No Turning” 
have risen considerably in the book-dealers’ list, and 
“Eleanor” and “ Alice of Old Vincennes” in the 
librarians’ list. 

Books not mentioned last month which take 
good rank in the dealers’ reports are “The Old 
Gentleman of the Black Stock,” “ L’Aiglon,” 
“A Woman Tenderfoot,” and “Crittenden,” and 
in the librarians’ reports, “In the Palace of the 
King.” 
























The Most Marvellous Wealth-Growth in History 
HE real growth of the United States may to 
all intents and purposes be included within 
a century, but in no part of that century 
has this growth been more marvellous than during 
the past ten years. The contrasts of 1890 and of 
1900 are greater in many ways than those of 1890 
and 1850. Ten years is but ashort time even in the 
life of a man, and it is but a moment in the life of a 
great nation, but in that moment the United States 
has accomplished more in adding to the wealth and 
power of her people at home and abroad than is 
recorded of any other country in the history of the 
world, The gains in territory and population are 
not as significant as the gains in commerce and 
wealth. 

In 1890 the people of the United States used 
about 1500 million dollars as a medium of ex- 
change in their domestic commerce. Last year 
2055 millions found active employment in the same 
direction. ‘This is a far greater gain in proportion 
than the gain in population, for the per capita circu- 
lation of this country in 1890 was $22.82, while in 
1900 it was $26.94. 

The national income used for purposes of govern- 
ment in 1890 was 650 million dollars, and in 1900 
it was 1078 millions. ‘The expenses of the govern- 
ment in 1890 were 630 millions, and 886 millions 
were needed for 1900. The increased receipts were 
from internal revenue, for the customs, owing to 
the comparatively small increase in importations, 
yielded no more in 1900 than in 1890, while the 
internal revenue receipts rose in ten years from 142 
million to 295 million dollars. 

There has been a great deal said of late in re- 
gard to foreign expansion, but the domestic expan- 
sion of the past ten years, which has produced 
such tremendous results in government and com- 
mercial affairs, is far more important to the people 
than any foreign interests which have been acquired. 
While the imports have remained about the same 
for a decade, the exports have increased from 857 
million to 1395 million dollars, yielding a balance 
in trade in favor of this country of 545 millions, as 
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against a trade balance in 1890 of 68 millions. 
The population of the country has increased 20 
per cent in ten years. The importation of foreign 
goods about 8 per cent. The exportations of 
American goods 63 per cent. 

The railroad securities of the United States have 
risen in value in ten years from 9500 million to 
11,692 million dollars. The earnings of these 
roads in 1890 were 525 millions, and in 1900 they 
were 1336 millions, notwithstanding a marked de- 
crease in freight and passenger rates which has 
taken place in recent years. 

The mineral output of the United States in 1890 
was 620 millions, and in 1900 it was 1000 millions. 
One item of this output, that of fuel, rose from 
231 to 350 million dollars in that time. 

Instances of this kind might be continued with- 
out end. This increase in productiveness is all the 
more remarkable that it has not been accompanied 
by any signs of overproduction. This is an excel- 
lent promise for the future continuance of this 
rapid ratio of growth. It is a guarantee that the 
great increase in population which is to come in 
the next quarter of a century will find plenty to 
eat, plenty to wear, and plenty todo, in the fulfil- 
ment of the law that man must live by toil. 


The Metal Product as an Index to Prosperity 


O more sensitive indicator could be found 

of the industrial life of a nation like our own 

than the development of its metallic resources, and 
especially those which constitute the staple ma- 
terials for its manufacturing and commercial life. 
Iron and copper are now in this respect of such 
preéminent importance that other metals by com- 
parison become almost insignificant. Inasmuch as 
the ore deposits of these metals within the domain 
of the United States are (in the light of present 
knowledge) greater than the deposits of the same 
metals in the entire remaining territory of the globe, 
their development in any given year will depend 
but little upon the accidents of fortune, and almost 
entirely upon the demands of the market. ‘These 
demands may be indicated even better in the prices 
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paid than in the amount produced, since the total 
value of metallic products rather than the amount 
produced is especially significant. 

The figures just issued by the Chief of the 
Division of Mining and Mineral Resources of the 
United States Geological Survey for the years from 
1890 to 1899, show the value of the metallic 


products. 
VALUE OF METALLIC PRODUCTS, 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


306 1895 
300 1896 
308 1897 
1893 ; 250 1898 343 
gg. . +. » 28 MO « 5 sw ss 57 

From 1890 until 1893 the value of the product 
remained practically constant. The effect of the 
great financial depression is indicated in the falling 
off from a value of 308 millions in 1892 to 250 
millions in 1893. There was a further notable 
drop in 1894, and the product of 1892 was not 
again approached until 1897. There was a large 
gain (over 13 per cent) in 1898, the year of the 
Spanish-American war, but the spirit of expansion 
which then became dominant was first clearly shown 
in the returns of 1899, when the increase was 
between 53 and 54 per cent—something quite 
unparalleled in the history of mining. 

This amazing increase (g2 per cent) is to be 
ascribed almost entirely to the two metals, iron and 
copper. The production of pig iron in the United 
States in 1898 was valued at 117 millions of dollars 
and in 1899 at 245 millions—an increase of 109 
per cent. The corresponding figures for copper 
are 62 and 104 millions (67 per cent). 

In the same years gold showed an increase from 
64 to 71 millions (11 per cent), zinc from 10 to 13 
millions (30 per cent), and antimony from 184 to 
254 thousands (37 per cent). Nearly all the non- 
metallic mineral products also showed a marked 
increase between the same two years, the total 
value of all such products being, in 1898, 353 
millions, and in 1899, 448 millions of dollars, — 
an increase of 27 per cent. . 

The official figures for the year 1900 are not yet 
compiled, but the indications are that the output 
of metals will be enormous, even when measured 
by that of 1898. Together the returns of metallic 
products in the United States for 1899 and 1900 
must be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
events in the altogether remarkable period in 
which we are now living. The great advance has 
been due in large measure to the sudden acquisition 
of foreign markets. The figures for 1900 will 
include a new factor, namely, a European market 
for our coal in addition to that already acquired 
for our steel and copper. 


282 
288 
302 


1890 
1891 
1892 
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The Pressed Steel Car and Its Maker 
LL the world knows of the invention of the 
pressed steel freight car, and of how the 
business of making these cars developed in a few 
months from the smallest of beginnings into one of 
the great industries of the United States. In 1897 
there was not a steel car in the country. In 1899 
the manufacture of steel cars consumed no incon- 
siderable part of the product of our iron mines. 
The Pressed Steel Car Company at Pittsburg uses 
about a thousand tons of steel a day, and is some- 
thing like $17,000,000 behind its orders. Its capi- 
tal is $25,000,000, and it employs 10,000 men. 

The world does not know, however, that this huge 
concern, which is piling up fortunes for its owners, 
which gives support at its own works to a good- 
sized cityful of people, which consumes in raw 
material the product of a great army of laborers 
elsewhere, is the creation, and therefore, if highly 
thought of, the embodiment of an extraordinary 
character. It was built up by the energy, courage, 
and sagacity of a man who began life as a cooper’s 
boy, educated himself, married young, struggled 
for years to get a small footing, suffered reverses, 
and won his final success by sheer will-power, stub- 
bornness, resource, and skill in the face of the most 
formidable obstacles. Work is one of the means 
by which a personality gets expression, and it is not 
giving way to vulgar materialism and dollar worship 
to make of commercial achievements also a human 
document, and to be interested in the dramatic 
struggle for success which has called into play high 
qualities of mind and heart. 

The inventor of the pressed steel car is Charles 
T. Schoen. Aggressiveness and perseverance are 
qualities which he shares with other successful men ; 
a more individual trait, and one which marks the 
largeness of the man, is disclosed in the fact that he 
has never paid court to fortune, but has throughout 
loved rather the effort than the reward. In wealth 
and in poverty this trait has appeared. He seems 
to think little of the money he is making, finding 
satisfaction rather in the thought that through an 
invention he has been useful. He has himself 
spoken of his “years of jocular indifference to 
failure.” “ Never in my life have I permitted my- 
self to become disheartened,” he has said, in telling 
about the ruinous outcome of his first independent 
venture. “A young man owes it to himself to 
retain confidence in himself. It bridges over seem- 
ing impossibilities, and enables him to face almost 
jocularly that which would discourage another. By 
this I do not mean arrogant confidence. But the 
man who possesses both confidence and modesty 
forces acknowledgment.”’ 

The son of a cooper living near Wilmington, 
Del., young Schoen was brought up to hard work. 
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At fourteen he was already engaged at his father’s 
trade. Naturally ambitious, and of stubborn stock, 
he fought hard for the best education within his 
reach. At first he went to a night school; after- 
wards, having saved the necessary money, he was 
able to study for a year at a neighboring academy, 
working from five to seven in the morning, and 
from five to half-past six at night in the cooper 
shop. 

Married -at twenty, and with $500 ahead, the 
cooper sought to better himself by going to Phila- 
delphia. Here he started a cooper shop of his 
own, which was at first successful, then failed. 
Nowise disheartened, he went back to Wilmington 
and worked for years at one thing after another, 
misfortune seeming to dog his footsteps. At last he 
undertook to manage some spring works in Phila- 
delphia at a salary of twelve dollars a week. The 
owner of the business fixed the price. The next 
year Mr. Schoen fixed it — one-fifth interest in the 
business and $1500 salary — and received $17,000 
as his share of the profits. 

Some months after this Mr. Schoen happened to 
stray into a railroad car-yard, and having nothing 
else to do, began to examine the cars. He was 
crawling under and over them when it struck him 
that the use of pressed steel in certain parts would 
both increase the durability and lessen the weight. 

A pressed steel stake-pocket was the first inven- 
tion. It was soon followed by others, and in 1888 
Mr. Schoen started a shop of his own for the manu- 
facture of pressed steel parts. “ It was uphill work 
at first,” he said of it. ‘The force consisted of 
four. I used to draw the red-hot plates from the 
furnace and pass them to my son and nephew, who 
were mere boys, and to another man to handle.” 
But within a year the business attained such pro- 
portions that it was moved to Pittsburg, to be 
nearer the iron market. 

As early as 1889 Mr. Schoen had designed a 
pressed steel car. In 1897 he decided to make an 
attempt to introduce his invention. It was rumored 
that the Carnegie interests were to gain control of 
the Pittsburg, Bessemer, and Lake Erie Railroad. 
Mr. Schoen pointed out to those at the head of 
this great iron business what a market for their 
product his invention would create, and asked 
them to take the initiative by ordering some of 
these cars for their new railroad. It appeared, 
however, that the report regarding the railroad was 
premature. But one of the company’s officials, 
seeing the possibilities of the invention, advised the 
building of thirty cars at a risk. The inventor set 
to work on his drawings, but before they were 
finished the Carnegie people gained control of the 
railroad, and gave an order for two hundred cars, 
which was shortly made six hundred. At that 


time proper facilities for the manufacture of one 
car were not in existence. The order involved 
$600,000. 


At the end of nine months not only had the 


order been filled, but a plant, costing $500,000, 
had been raised over the heads of the workmen 
—an amazing achievement. The next difficulty 
was to get orders from other railroads. Never 
had Mr. Schoen worked harder than in trying 
to prove to the officials of various lines the im- 
mense value of the pressed steel over the common 
wooden car. At last came an order for one hun- 
dred and fifty cars from the Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie Railroad, then one for two hundred from the 
Pennsylvania, and soon after one for five hundred 
from the Pittsburg & Western. ‘The battle was 
won. 

The strain had been so great that Mr. Schoen 
was compelled to go to Bermuda to recover from 
it. On his return he was gladdened by the news 
that the cars had established their reputation. 


The Day of the Pressed Steel Car 


WELVE million dollars’ worth of pressed steel 
cars will be built during the present year. 
The steel car weighs less, lasts longer, and has a 
greater earning capacity than its wooden rival. 
Thus, while less than five years ago not one of these 
cars was to be seen on any railroad, upwards of 
twenty thousand of them are now in use. The 
present output is one hundred and thirty cars 
a day, and the managers count themselves fortu- 
nate in having made a contract, extending over 
a term of years, for the delivery by the Carnegie 
Company of thirty thousand tons of steel a month, 
or about a thousand tons daily, including Sundays. 
This, however, does not suffice, for according to 
the present demand for cars they could use fifteen 
hundred tons of steel a day, if they could get 
it. The factory at Allegheny City covers twenty- 
four acres, and turns out from fifty to sixty cars a 
day. A little less than two years ago a farm was 
purchased on the opposite side of the river, and 
converted into a second factory, larger than the 
first one built, its output being seventy-five cars a 
day. Both these factories now employ treble shifts of 
workmen, and the American tendency to substitute 
machine for hand labor wherever possible appears 
in both factories, in elaborate equipment of steam 
and hydraulic machinery, compressed air plants, and 
electric cranes. The latter run at high speeds, the 
overhead travellers being capable of lifting a com- 
plete car, and whisking it from end to end of the 
shops at three hundred feet a minute. Hundreds 
and thousands of these purely American cars 
are being shipped abroad to many parts of the 
world. 
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Running against English Traditions 

WO men in widely different branches of busi- 
- ness recently gave instances of the difficulties 
of doing business in England if one wishes to in- 
troduce a new thing. One of these Americans was 
a manufacturer of shoes, a class of goods, by the way, 
which has lately been more tolerated in England. 
His shoes had a high reputation in America, and he 
labored under the mistaken notion that their high 
quality and low price would ensure their success in 
England ; further than this, he proposed to place 
them on sale in the English department stores, so 
that the buyer would not be called upon to take 
any risk whatever. His first shock came when he 
found that it was next to impossible to see the heads 
of the houses with whom he wished to do business ; 
they could be visited only by appointment, and 
exasperating delay involving many journeys to the 
offices was finally cut short only by letters of 
introduction secured from English friends. His 
perseverance was rewarded by a flat refusal to con- 
sider his offer. In vain he pleaded that he would 
stand all risks and would sell his shoes, which were 
better than any offered in competition, at lower 
prices, paying the “ stores’? a handsome profit ; 
and further offered to put up security to guarantee 
his statements, proposing a liberal forfeit in case he 
failed successfully to carry out his end of the bargain 
and secure for the “stores’”’ the estimated profit. 
The only answer that could be obtained to all his 
arguments was the civilly spoken but crushing 
observation, “I suppose this is some new American 
trick which we don’t understand, but I'll have 
nothing to do with it.” 

The other case was that of a locomotive builder 
who sold an English railway some fifteen or twenty 
engines. After they had been made ready to 
run, the manager of the road came to the Ameri- 
can and said: “You must take off those little 
houses or cabs which you have built on all your 
engines. The London Board of Trade will not 
allow a driver [the engineer] to be sheltered and 
cushioned in this way: he must stand at the foot- 
board and have no protection from the , weather 
beyond the customary wind-board.” To this he 
added the final and inevitable English argument 
that all British-built engines had no such shelter and 
no change was desired. The American builder 
sought to convince his customer that the more com- 
fortable the “ runner’’ was, the more alert he would 
be, and the less his vigilance would be distracted 
by the discomforts of snow and rain. After much 
argument on both sides the builder of the locomo- 
tives gave his ultimatum, which was: that he would 
take back the engines or sell them as they stood, 
but he would not take off the cabs. There is no 
telling what the outcome might have been, were it 
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not for the fact that the great engineering strike 
was then on, and the English road was in dire need 
of these locomotives. The Board of Trade being 
appealed to, after some delay, made a ruling by 
which the locomotives could be run with the Ameri- 
can cabs, and they are doing duty on the English 
rails of one of the largest companies to-day. 


The Swiftness of American Workmen 


HE superior quickness of the American 
T workman, even in the class of fairly unskilled 
labor, was shown recently when it was found to be 
more satisfactory, and in the end cheaper, to send 
to Europe with a shipment of American locomo- 
tives enough mechanics to do the entire work of 
erecting the engines, ready to deliver them in com- 
plete working order to the foreign buyer. In 
earlier shipments only the foreman and his assist- 
ants accompanied the machinery, and they in turn 
employed local labor to assist them, and at low 
wages. Experience proved, however, that the Eng- 
lishmen worked so deliberately that American work- 
men accomplished the same task in about half the 
time. 

The splendid achievement in securing foreign 
orders for bridges, locomotives, and the like, was 
started, at least, in the careful attention American 
builders give to the quick execution of orders. A 
short time ago there was received at the Baldwin 
works an order for nine locomotives to be com- 
pleted within a fortnight. The first two were 
shipped within ten days, and all were delivered 
in the time named. How results of this sort could 
be accomplished becomes clearer when it is known 
that advancement in the Baldwin works depends 
upon merit alone. The utmost encouragement is 
given to the best men. No matter who the laborer 
may be, he knows that the highest position in the 
firm is waiting for him if he can fill it better than 
any one else. Seven thousand men are employed 
in the Baldwin shops, and, as the system of piece- 
work is in vogue, the work never stops, day or 
night, the day shift working ten and the night shift 
eleven hours. Piece-work making each employee a 
sharer in the profits, it is not surprising to find that 
most of the ideas for economizing labor come from 
the men who work the tools. It is a common thing 
for a workman to suggest improvements in the tools 
he uses, offering, if the alteration is made, to do the 
job at a lower rate. The man by increased output 
earns more money in a given time, while the firm 
pays less for the completed product. “ But,” said 
a Baldwin official, “ we never try to cut the rate so 
long as the man making the improvement keeps at 
the job. If he can earn very high wages, we let 
him earn them, for we consider he has a vested 
right in the improvement.” 
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These methods, however, are not peculiar to the 
Baldwin plant ; they are also practised in the Pitts- 
burg works, where have lately been built the largest 
locomotives thus far produced in America. Each 
of the locomotives in question, planned for power 
rather than for speed, and for use on heavy grades, 
weighs with its tender thirteen tons more than the 
largest ever built before, and exceeds all others in 
boiler capacity by five hundred gallons. The 
boiler to the rear slopes toward the cab, and, as its 
average diameter is about seven feet, it would be 
next to impossible to work about it did it not taper. 
The tender is as large as the ordinary locomotive 
of a dozen years ago, and holds fourteen tons of 
coal. These engines, however, are not considered 
heavy fuel-consumers, the amount of coal needed 
to run two of them not being nearly so large as 
was heretofore required to run the number of en- 
gines demanded by the traffic for which they are 
intended. 

High Speed in Railroad Travel 
HE announced purpose of the Pennsylvania 
managers to put on a train either way be- 
tween New York and Chicago that will make the 
trip in about eighteen hours again calls attention to 
the advances in fast railway travel that have been 
made in recent years. These began ten years ago 
with the establishment by the New York Central of 
the Empire State Express, which covers the 444 
miles between New York and Buffalo in a little 
more than eight hours. The same company, during 
the six months of the International Exhibition at 
Chicago, ran the World’s Fair Express, with a time 
schedule enabling a man occupied in New York 
during banking hours to take a train at three o’clock 
with the assurance that he would reach Chicago at 
the opening of the exchanges there the next morn- 
ing. A little later the New York and New Haven 
put on two trains a day each way which cover the 
distance between New York and Boston in five 
hours. , 

Since these initial experiments were set afoot 
great improvements have been effected in railway 
equipments. More powerful locomotives have been 
constructed, and the stiff steel rail has been adopted 
by most of the great trunk lines, while millions 
have been expended in straightening or reducing 
curves. Changes of this sort have placed the 
mountain-climbing roads on a fairly equal footing 
with those which run along the great valleys, and 
have prompted the Pennsylvania management to 
attempt to cut down the time between New York 
and Chicago to three-quarters of a day. Should 
the attempt succeed, there is little doubt that the 
exploit would be immediately matched by the New 
York Central, and these demonstrations could be 
depended upon to give an impetus to rapid railway 
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travelling that would result in a considerable reduc- 
tion of time between the Atlantic seacoast and the 
middle West, and even the Pacific coast. 

Men familiar with the subject, however, believe 
that in the maximum speed of the Empire State 
Express, sixty-eight and one-half miles an hour, the 
limit has been reached under conditions now exist- 
ing, or that are likely to develop in the future. 
One of those who share this opinion is Mr. George 
Westinghouse, who computes the highest rate of 
speed possible to obtain within the limits of safety 
at a little more than fifty-three miles an hour. 


Future Speed Records on the Ocean 


IGHER speed records on the ocean, however, 
are probabilities of the near future. The 
fastest of these boats usually carries but little cargo, 
so completely does the motive power fill up her 
hold, and the total cost of one of her passages, fixed 
charges included, does not fall below $50,000. On 
the other hand, the total passenger fares taken 
should seldom fall below $100,000, to which sum 
is to be added the moneys paid her owners for 
carrying the mails. The lesson to be drawn from 
these figures is that passengers will pay a premium 
to travel on the fastest boats, and it is one that gives 
encouragement to the advocates of the four-day 
liner. But the latter, in the opinion of those most 
competent to pronounce judgment, will not be 
attained with the present form of hull and type of 
motive power. Higher speed with due regard for 
safety, the experts say, cannot be secured by 
increasing present engine and boiler weights; it 
must be attained by multiplying pressures and 
speed, and making all possible use of economizers, 
superheaters, and feed-water heaters. When the 
thirty-knot steamer makes its appearance, as it 
promises to do within the next few years, its motive 
power will probably be secured by the combina- 
tion of water-tube boilers, using hot, forced draft, 
with fast-running reciprocating engines impelled by 
superheated steam, or with turbines of the Parsons 
type. And so great will be the reduction of weights 
and saving of space achieved by this change, that it 
will not be difficult to produce on a displacement 
little greater than that of the Deutschland a thirty- 
knot ocean steamer with accommodations for 
passengers sufficient to assure a reasonable profit 
to its builders and owners. 


Quickened Methods of Freight Handling 


ORE than a million tons of coal, not to speak 
of other traffic, is handled every week in the 
freight yards of Philadelphia. The greatest known 


anthracite coal field is but a short haul from Phila- 
delphia, and from six to eighteen hundred cars of 
hard coal are daily handled in the Reading yards at 
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Port Richmond, while at Greenwich the Pennsylvania 
unloads from five to seven hundred cars of soft coal 
during each twenty-four hours. Some ofthis soft 
coal travels long distances and reaches tide-water in 
a mass that must be separated before the car can be 
unloaded. Skilled laborers board the car as it 
enters the Greenwich yard, and as it passes up the 
incline, drill holes in the caked coal, working with 
such despatch that, before it has travelled a hundred 
yards, the bottom drops and the coal is unloaded by 
gravity. 

Three hundred miles of track, all within the city 
limits of Philadelphia, are devoted exclusively to 
the rapid handling of freight, and, under ordinary 
conditions, a train of average size can be broken 
up, re-marked, and forwarded in twenty minutes. 
The Pennsylvania, to accomplish this bit of rapid 
transit, employs no less than twenty separate corps 
of men stationed in as many freight districts, but 
all working under one executive. The bulk of the 
work is done at night, and the thousands of vari- 
colored lights that flash and gleam in the yards are 
an open book that tells of safety one minute and 
the next gives warning of danger. ‘The great steel 
gridiron called “the yard” reaches out to every 
section of the city, and by tapping the belt-line and 
the connecting railroad touches every wharf on the 
river-fronts and many miles of private track. 

The loading of a freight car is not complete 
until a card manifest has been signed by the agent 
in charge at the point of shipment. This card is 
the key to the cabalistic chalk marks that disfigure 
the car while in transit. The car, card, and con- 
ductor are inseparable. When a train of cars, thus 
carded and chalked, arrives in Philadelphia, it 
enters the yard at Fifty-ninth Street, where twenty- 
two city blocks are given up to the handling of 
freight. A local car marker takes charge of all 
cars as soon as they pass into the yard, and the 
legends he scrawls thereon would put the walls of 
a country schoolhouse to shame. Happily, for his 
subordinates, his scribbles and signs are uniform 
and can be readily deciphered by those who must 
execute the orders thus inscribed. For example, a 
refrigerator car laden with Chicago beef will be 
ornamented with a series of cabalistic signs which 
to the initiated read, “This car is to be pushed to 
track 29 after the cars marked A have been placed 
on that track. After six o’clock to-night this car 
is to be forwarded to Willow Street, where at least 
six more like it are ready for the same destination.” 
These scrawls multiply, and by the time the car 
marker has passed the length of the train, most of 
his orders have been carried out, and the train 
reduced to six or eight cars. 

Still another corps of men do nothing but get 
empty cars out of Philadelphia, and locate cars 
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belonging to other lines that are on the records as 
“ missing.” Empty coal cars and oil tanks are not 
permitted to remain an hour in the yards, for they 
cannot be of any possible service, and take up 
track room needed for live freight. A train of coal 
cars is often unloaded in the Port Richmond yards, 
and started back to the mines so quickly that an 
arrival of the loaded cars and a despatch of the 
empties are reported to the general office in one 
message. 


Sir William Van Horne’s New Railways in Cuba 


FTER having reached the age when most 
men are glad to retire and enjoy the wealth 
gained by forty years of exacting work, Sir William 
Van Horne, the creator of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, has undertaken to give Cuba a new railroad 
system, which he himself describes below. The 
present writer once spent many interesting hours 
watching the day’s work of this born builder and 
manager of railroads, who was then president of 
the Canadian Pacific. He had then completed the 
line across the continent, and was arranging for its 
complementary fleet of steamships to the Orient. 
Sir William’s marvellous mastery of details showed 
itself to his wondering visitor in a hundred ways. 
The commissary department was gone into with a 
thoroughness which would have done honor to a 
New England housekeeper: the designs on the 
china to be used in the dining cars, the company’s 
hotels, and steamships were examined into and 
decided upon ; the standard size of the sandwiches 
to be served at the eating houses on the line was 
laid down in inches ; he scrutinized the copy of a 
dozen advertisements, and a hundred other items 
of equally small import, apparently. Yet one car- 
ried away the notion that during his interviews with 
the men who submitted these multitudes of details 
for his decision, he was in reality training them 
how to make their own in future ; and in proof of 
this, one observes that after his withdrawal from the 
presidency to become chairman of the board, these 
identical assistants were moved up the ladder, and 
to-day conduct the road in the very manner set 
forth in those interviews. 

Railroad people will watch with great interest his 
new enterprise in Cuba. Will the road be domi- 
nated by Sir William’s personality, as the Canadian 
enterprise always has been? There can be small 
doubt of the answer. 

“The construction of this road,” said Sir Will- 
iam, who has lately returned from Cuba, “ is essen- 
tial to the development of the eastern end of the 
island, and this fact has prompted us to face obsta- 
cles of a serious and unusual nature. Under the 
conditions which now prevail in Cuba, conditions 
mainly due to the terms of the Foraker resolution, 
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all applications for public concessions. must be re- 
ferred to the United States military authorities, and 
we are, therefore, proceeding on the basis of a 
private railroad doing business on its own ground, 
right of way having been cheerfully accorded with- 
out consideration by the owners of the property 
through which our line passes. We are well aware 
that when ‘our road is completed we shall. not be 
able to open it for traffic without the sanction of 
the authorities, but we cherish the belief. that by 
that time some decision as to the future government 
of Cuba will have been reached, or, if not, that 
Congress will recognize that the Foraker resolution 
is an incubus to industrial enterprise in the island, 
and afford relief. ‘That the road will yield a hand- 
some profit is absolutely certain. Cuba is the richest 
country I have ever seen, and the time will surely 
come when it will be the Riviera of the United 
States. Wealthy Americans will build villas there by 
the hundreds and enjoy an ideal winter residence.” 

When the railroad from Santa Clara to Santiago 
is completed, its projectors will turn their attention 
to. the mining and plantation industries of the 
interior. Eastern Cuba is rich in mineral resources, 
and the land acquisitions of the development 
company in that part of the island are already 
large. 

The subscribers to the preliminary instalment 
were, it is said, willing to take double the amount 
for which they set down their names, which means 
probably nothing more than the confidence of 
capitalists in Sir William. 


A Plan to Renovate St. Louis 


NEW and greater St. Louis is projected. A 
movement, furthered by all the civic and 
commercial associations of the town, has been 
started to create practically a new city within the 
next few years. The programme includes the erec- 
tion of more public buildings, more schoolhouses, 
the adoption of a better system of street cleaning, 
the improvement of the parks and the creation of 
new ones, and a general scheme of reconstruction, 
renovation, and extension. 

All this will involve radical changes in the state’s 
constitution or the city’s charter, or both, because 
it will involve a large additional expenditure, and 
the limit of taxation under the present constitution 
and the charter has already been reached. Both 
constitution and charter are about twenty-five years 
old, and they were framed under widely different 
conditions from the present ones. The wave of 
Granger hostility to corporations and distrust of 
capital in general was sweeping over the West 
when Missouri’s constitution was constructed, and 
the work of its framers reflected the passions and 
prejudices of that day. 
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The population of St. Louis at the time was not 
much more than 300,000. It is now almost 600,- 
ooo. Constitution and charter have been out- 
grown. In the movement to supersede the present 
constitution St. Louis has aid from Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, the Missouri cities next in size to St. 
Louis, each of which has reasons of its own for 
getting a new organic law for the state. 

The proposed renovation and extension would 
have been indispensable in any case to the city’s 
well being, but the World’s Fair of 1903 makes it 
imperative. The additional taxation can easily be 
borne. In proportion to population St. Louis is 
one of the wealthiest cities of the United States. 
Traffic by rail and by river made a large increase 
in 1900 over 1899, which was also a year of great 
business prosperity. By the age measure of West- 
ern cities St. Louis is old. It is not as old as New 
Orleans or Detroit, but it is older than Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Denver. If these large plans are 
carried out,—and they will be,—when the city 
throws open its gates at the International Exposi- 
tion of 1903, the world will see an old city made 
youthful and beautiful. 


To Open New Land in Oklahoma 


HE opening of the Comanche and Kiowa 
reservation in Oklahoma promises to be one 
of the picturesque and stirring events of the present 
year. Last winter Congress passed a law that the 
Indians should take allotments, 160 acres of farm 
and an equal amount of grazing land, and that the 
remainder should, on the President’s proclamation, 
be opened to settlement. When the Indians have 
received their allotments, and sections have been 
reserved in each township for school purposes, 
along with 480 acres for each projected town site, 
there will be left for those fortunate ones who are 
first on the ground some 15,000 farms of 160 acres 
each. This offers to the land hunter the same 
opportunity that was given when Oklahoma proper 
was opened eleven years ago, and thousands are 
making active preparations to take advantage of it. 
All the roads in Oklahoma are now crowded with 
white-topped prairie schooners bound for the land 
of promise, and every foot-loose man in the territory 
expects to join in the rush for claims when the time 
comes. Under the terms of the Act the allot- 
ment of lands to the Indians was to be completed 
within three months from March 6, 1900, but the 
Secretary of the Interior found it necessary to grant 
an extension of three months more. After that 
period six months are given for the proclamation, 
bringing the opening to June, 1901. The race will 
be to the swift, and it will be the last of its kind 
until the Indian Territory is opened sometime in 
the future. 








